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He doffed his hat with the quiet elegance for : 
which he was distinguished, as the Fitzhugh } 
earriage rolled past, while she looked him 3 
haughtily between the eyes, and gave him ‘the 
cut direct.” § 

Philip Neville bit his lip, as he cantered up } 
the ride, and muttered under his breath, So} ; 
ends that act in life’s drama! I shall take pas- 
sage by the Scotia for July.” 

And Nora Fraser lay back on the luxurious 
cushions, and wondered why she felt so deadly | 
faint and ill, as aunt Fitzhugh gave a little nod 3 ; 
of unconcealed satisfaction. ; 

Now, with all due deference to that lady’s} 
position as autocrat of her social circle, aunt } 
Fitzhugh was a regular old harpy. I don’t ; 
suppose she ever had a soft spot in that world- ; 
incrusted heart of ‘hers, unless her extreme} 
pride in Nora Fraser might pass for one. She} 
certainly had no real affection for her niece, 
and the object upon which she was obstinately 
bent just at present was a brilliant match, which 


author; and yet, notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, marked “dangerous” by all prudent 
mammas and careful chaperones. The popular 
idea being that, as he had deserted his original 
profession of law for that of letters, money was 
not over plentiful; and Mrs. Grundy “won- 
dered” how upon earth he contrived to dress 
well, keep a fine horse, and send flowers to his 
various lady friends. But the daughters, alas! 
were not of their worldly-wise mammas’ opinions 
about treating Philip Neville coolly; for heaven 
knows he was petted and flattered by women, 
single and married, quite enough to turn any 
ordinary man’s head. We were, none of us, the 
wiser, though, if it did, for his pride balanced 
his vanity so neatly that the old witch, aunt 
Fitzhugh herself, could not fling the epithet of 
“conceited puppy” at her dete noir; for, to do 
her justice, her stinging sarcasms were chiefly 
bitter from their strict attention to truth. 
Philip Neville had lost his heart, and very 
nearly his head, (which is more to the purpose, 


should reflect credit upon her powers as cha-} now-a-days, when men have such wonderfully 


peron, 


Whether Nora’s heart was in the mat- 3 


cool heads to keep their hearts from obeying 


ter was a subject of utter indifference; all aunt} foolish impulses,) as far as Nora Fraser was 


Fitzhugh required of her was to wear the ele- 
gant toilets she provided, and look lovely in 
them—for Nora’s sole inheritance was her 
beauty; while aunt Fitzhugh had only a life 
estate in the Fifth avenue palace, lived up to 
her income, every bit of it, and, therefore, would 
have nothing to leave beautiful Nora in case she 
suddenly departed this life. 





Nora’s acquaintance with Mr. Neville had not 
been a very long one. He had met her first at 
the Radcliffes’ country-seat last October; and 
aunt Fitzhugh having been detained in New 
York by an extremely apropos illness, their in- 
timacy had time, to take firm root before being 
subjected to any digturbing influences. 

Neville was a man much courted and sought 
for in society; of good family, a successful 

Vou. LIV.—7 


concerned, very early in their acquaintance. 
Those country walks and drives, with a face— 
lovely as one of Guido’s beside him, and un- 
limited opportunities for ¢ete-a-tetes in cozy cor- 
ners, made wild work with a heart that was 
anything but a'susceptible ene. It was Nora’s 
first season, and she took her aunt’s high-bred 
coterie by storm, beginming with this visit at 
the Radcliffes’, where every man in the house 
raved about her. Of course, she knew it, and 
enjoyed her power very’ thoroughly, using it 
occasionally to pique Neville. But he was too 
practiced a tactician to show when he was an- 
hoyed; so they came back to New York in the 
‘pleasantest and happiest state of—friendship! 
At least, that was what Nora called it when she 


$ underwent cross-examination from aunt Fitz- 
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hugh about Radcliffe Park. The harpy was ina 
terrible passion when she found out that Neville 
had been there—although she took care not to 
let Nora know it. If there was one man in town 
for whom she had a genuine dislike, that man 


‘ was Neville. The fact was, she abominated his 


mother before him, (some women cherish their 
animosity after its object has long lain under 
green sod,) and he was, if anything, a shade 
more disagreeable to her than his mother had 
been. Aunt Fitzhugh would have merited Dr. 
Jonson’s approbation—she was a truly magni- 
ficent hater! 

Of course, it would have been supremely ridi- 
culous to openly lay obstacles in Neville’s path; 
and yet more absurd to try and prevent their 
meeting, for they were like cards of the same 
pack in society, and sure to be shuffled together 
sometimes. So she surrounded her beauty by a 
double hedge of admirers, and finally picked 
out the man she intended to have Nora marry. 
That he should be rich and of good social posi- 
tion, were the first requisites; mind, person, 
and heart coming afterward in her code of eligi- 
bles. So she pounced upon Morton Spencer. 
He wasn’t so very old, in her opinion, only sixty 
er so. He had been the possessor of two wives, 
and was bald; and there was a horrid story—but 
nonsense, that was scandal, of course. He was 
enormously rich, and very much in love with 
Nora; ‘‘and, in short, that’s the man,” mused 
aunt Fitzhugh, “a very little- encouragement 
frem Nora will make him propose, and I’ll see 
that he gets it.” 

In accordance with her plans, she carried 
Nora off to Washington in the very midst of the 
New York season, and she kept her there and 
in Baltimore all through Lent. She wasn’t a 
bit afraid of losing Spence:. for he kept up a 
oorrespondence with her all the time; and she 


‘ wanted to give Nora a chance to forget all about 


Neville. One day Nora came in from a drive, 
just after her aunt had received letters from 
home, and she got the benefit of their contents. 

“Fred Jeffrey’s engagement is out, Nora,” 
said her amiable relative; ‘‘and Clara Gibson’s 
is broken off, Mrs. Clifton tells me, all on account 
of Mr. Neville’s attentions. Handsome creature, 
my dear, very; but fickle, like his mother before 
him. Since his notorious flirtation with Clara, 
his old flame, Constance Beverly, has returned 
from Europe, and he is devoted to her. That 
weuld be a capital match for him; Constance is 





an heiress in her own right—and the man wants) 


money, he can’t afford to marry a poor girl. J? 


always said Philip Neville was calculating.” 





oy 


hugh saw her hand tremble as it hung listlesely 
by her side, and shrewdly said to herself, 

‘‘Has the good sense not to show when she’s 
hit—clever girl.” 

In a fortnight they went back to New York 
again. Philip Neville called immediately whey 
he heard of Nora’s return; but they were dining 
out, and he could only leave.a card. He called 
again shortly after, but found a parlor full of 
other visitors, and any chance for a word aside 
with Nora was out of the question. She was, 
little cool, too, in her greeting, but he set that 
down to her long absence, and the almost impos. 
sibility of taking up an acquaintance exactly 
where one leaves it off; and it was marvelous 
how aunt Fitzhugh contrived to prevent any 
tete-a-tetes between them. She was outwardly 
polite and pleasant enough to Neville; but when, 
day after day, he found Morton Spencer monopo- 
lizing Nora in her own drawing-room, he begaa 
to be rather suspicious, and to speculate if the 
bonbons aunt Fitzhugh offered him (in a conver 
sational sense) were, in reality, only pills sugar. 
coated! Things went on in this way for a few 
weeks, until one evening when fortune favored 
Neville. Nora, aunt Fitzhugh, and himself, wer 
dining at a mutual friend’s, and after dine 
there was some talk of an opera-party for the 
next evening. The French troupe were giving 
a very late season of a few nights only, ani 
Nora found that her aunt was proposing another 
hearing of the “‘Grande Duchesse.”’ With a sui- 
den impulse she turned to Neville, who happenel 
to be standing beside her. 

‘Do you care to hear the ‘Duchesse’ again!” 
she said, with a return of her old manner anil 
her witching smile. 

“If you ask me to join your party, I will go,’ 
he said, briefly, with a return glance that, for 
some inexplicable reason, made Nora blush. 

“Very well,” said she; ‘“‘the party doem't 
seem to be organized, so I will send you a note; 
or no, perhaps you will call on your way up 
town to-morrow?” 

‘‘Send me the note, Nora,” he said; under his 
breath. ‘‘Why have you grown so cold? Have 
you forgotten last autumn, and the old friend 
who has never, for one moment, let absence 
change his opinion of you?” No answer; but 
the blood dyed Nora’s cheeks, making her £0 
exquisitely lovely in her confusion that aunt 
Fitzhugh saw it across the room, and instantly 
walked over and told her niece that their car- 
riage was waiting. And coming down the stairs 
first, the old witch desired Mr. Neville to hand 
her to the eoupe—and his intention of having % 


Nora looked coolly indifferent; but aunt Fitz- } parting word with Nora was thereby frustrate‘. 
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On their way home, Nora informed her aunt } 
that she had invited Mr. Neville to join the 


opera-party. 

«‘Humph!” said she. 
for?” 

“There was a seat unoccupied,” answered 
Nora, coolly, ‘“‘and I would occasionally like to 
have one of my personal friends of our party.” 
After which reply, aunt Fitzhugh wisely held 
her peace. 

Now Philip Neville had concluded to stake 
his fate upon the die that very night. Every- 
thing had gone at cross-purposes of late, and he 
determined to write Nora what he would much 
have preferred to tell her. Of course, according 
to the general crookedness of things in this 
world, aunt Fitzhugh spied the letter (which 
arrived by noon post next day) lying in the 
library; and equally, of course, she popped it 
into har pocket, where it reposes to this day, for 
all I know to the contrary; not a line of that 
manly, straightforward declaration ever reached 
poor Nora. Unfortunately this was not the con- 
clusion of the match-maker’s meddling with 

notes that day. Encountering one of her ser- 
vants carrying a note down stairs, she said, 

“Going to post that for Miss Nora, James? I 

am going right past a station in the carriage— 
give it to me.” The man handed her the note, 
: and she faithfully carried it—to the grate-fire! 

The curtain had fallen after the second act of 
the “Duchesse” that evening, before Nora quite 
gave up expecting Neville. She knew her note 
was sent in time for the down town post, and 
having received no message of excuse from him, 
she naturally thought it very strange. She was 
very distrait in consequence, and her aunt had 
addressed her three times before she could catch 
her eye. 

“T was only calling your attention to the fifth 
box from us,” said the harpy, her eyes glittering 
with cold triumph. ‘Did you ever see Con- 
stance Beverly look so well?” 

Nora looked—not at Constance; for, bending 
over the chestnut braids of her rival, his hand- 
some face lit up with his pleasant, winning 
smile, sat Neville! 

Poor Nora! She was dimly conscious that all 
the party about her were talking of the pair, 
and she comprehended a few broken sentences. 


“What did you do that 


suit.” «If that’s not an engagement, it ought 
to be;” and “ Fascinating fellow, but minus all 





principle—it runs in the blood!” By way of a 
final sneer from aunt Fitzhugh, Nora drew her 
cloak around her, and laid her hand on Morton 
Spencer’s arm. 


“This heat makes me very faint,” she said, 
huskily; “take me out, if youcan.” They were 
sitting behind the rest, and, as he moved very 
quickly, in two seconds she found herself in the 
lobby, panting and gasping with emotion, on 
her way to the carriage. And aunt Fitzhugh 
raised her opera-glass with a chuckle as she 
saw them depart, and was much obliged to 
Neville for playing into her hands. Nora had 
left so immediately upon his entrance, that 
Neville had not seen her at all; and when the 
two parties met at the close of the opera on the 
stair-case, he asked aunt Fitzhugh, with some 
anxiety, why Miss Fraser was not of the party. 

“Gone home!” he echoed, in amazement at 
that information. ‘Why, I thought——” then 
changing his remark, ‘I hope Miss Nora is not 
ill. Will you tell her I will call to-morrow 
evening?” 

“You may call; but the bird will be caged 
before then,” thought the plotter, as she smiled 
gracious assent. 

You can fancy the scene they had next morn- 
ing. By rigid questioning, aunt Fitzhugh found 
out that Spencer had really proposed on the way 
home, and poor Nora was so dazed and bewil- 
dered, that she really could not tell what sort 
of an answer she had made. Aunt Fitzhugh 
told her she would be utterly mad to refuse him; 
set the exact position of affairs before her in a 
few stinging phrases, and drove the arrow home 
by a bitter sneer about making a scene over an- 
other woman’s lover, who had, moreover, treated 
her with marked incivility by taking no notice 
of her note of invitation. And then she left the 
tortured girl just desperate ehough to set the 
seal on her own fate, in order to prove to every 
one that she was perfectly indifferent to Neville; 
and met Spencer on the threshold of the room. 

Of course, Nora accepted him, just as you 
would have done, under the circumstances, had 
you been a proud, impulsive girl, stung bitterly. 
And she went out driving that very afternoon 
in the Park with her aunt and Mr. Spencer, and 
met Neville, as I have already told you. 

The new engagement came out, and was talked 
over for ten days, during which time Nora was 
very ill. Aunt Fitzhugh gave out that she had 
a cold, taken that night at the opera—truth 
being that she was threatened with the brain- 
fever. When she got well again, at the end of 
three weeks, it was early in June, and (to pre- 
vent any accidental explanation between her 
and Neville) aunt Fitzhugh resolved to take her 
charge down to the Pequot House, and see what 
New London breezes could do toward bringing 
back the truant roses. 
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It was a little early for the season, but the { humiliate Nora, and prove to that cold, unfeeling 
house filled up rapidly ; and they had been there } coquette that he could resent the treatment he 
but a week, when a French frigate and two cor- } had received at her hands. And Nora? In the 
vettes came into the harbor, bringing, in addi- sudden joy of seeing him again, she forgot her 
tion to the officers of the United States frigate 3 public denial of his acquaintance; she remem. 
stationed there, a number of gay, handsome } bered only that she loved him, and that he wag 
Frenchmen. Several of these were officers of ; going far away from her. There he was just 
distinction, and the ladies were enchanted. } before her; and with her lips parted in their 
Aunt Fitzhugh was almost at her wits’ end at { most lovely, glowing smile, she bent her head 
this inroad of foreigners—for Nora acted like a {in graceful recognition. Ah, Nora! a man ig 
perfect madcap! Sneers, scoldings, and even a } unsparing sometimes; and Neville was just then, 
dose of coaxing had no effect whatever—the girl ; for he looked full in her face with the noncha- 
seemed possessed. That Spencer was on hand $ lant, well-bred stare of a perfect stranger, made 
to notice and comment made not the slightest $ some laughing remark to his fair companion, 
difference; in fact, she flirted a Ja outrance. She } and passed on! Nora turned so ghastly white 
bloomed out into even more than her usual } that Count Leon was terrified. 
beauty, and the Frenchmen went mad about: «It is nothing,” said she, with a violent effort, 
her. I wouldn’t venture to say how many pro- } trembling like a leaf as she tried to smile, “only 
posals she had—you wouldn’t believe me, pro- $a foolish pain that will soon pass away. Your 
bably, if I did; but every man of them seemed § arm, count—thanks; it is time for me to go and 
determined to have his share of a flirtation with { dress;” and in the hall she gave Count Leon 
la belle Americaine. And the most bitten of them ; her hand to kiss before she flitted up the stair- 
all was a certain Count Leon de Pagerie, a lieu- § case. Whether she allowed the last act of hom 
tenant of the frigate. How she did flirt with mage because she knew that Neville was just 
him, to be sure! And rather worse than ever behind them, is a problem that I leave for any 
when Constance Beverly came down to the } woman to solve. 
Pequot, to spend a week or two before going} When Nora stepped on board the frigate that 
to Sharon. evening, she almost forgot her tumult of pain 
There had been a series of entertainments {and anger in the brilliant scene that greeted 
given on board the United States frigate and her. It was like fairy-land! Most balls upon 
on shore; and the Frenchmen had returned the frigates are delightful from their extreme no 








politeness by various dinners and lunch-parties ; velty; but this, in taste and elegance, surpassed 
on board La Victoire. Nora was bewitched to ; the generality. Beautiful little fountains, filled 
have a final ball, however; and the gallant count Ww ith gold-fish, throwing their spray upon daz 
no sooner found it out than he proceeded to put } zling parterres of flowers on the deck; the flags 
the idea into execution. It was to be some- | overhead draped with artistic effect and tied 
thing magnificent; and aunt Fitzhugh, thanking } with festoons of green; the soft light of wax- 
heaven that the frigate was going off, allowed ; tapers in the chandelier made of muskets, 
Nora to send to town for a new ball dress for swords, and bayonets; the gorgeous uniforms, 
the occasion. ; and brilliant music, were alike bewildering and 
The evening appointed for the ball arrived, { enchanting. And Nora was very unmistakably 
and Nora was taking a little walk on the piazza } the queen of the fete, as she stood on the small 
with Count Leon before going to dress. Spen- { upper-deck, and with her graceful and bewitch- 
eer was watching her, looking black as a thun- } ing tact holding a court in miniature, surfeited 
der-cloud, and, therefore, she chose to stop at } with adulation, and coquetting to her heart's 
the extreme end and chat for a few moments; } content. Provoked and enraged with her, as 
and as she stood leaning over the rails, looking { aunt Fitzhugh might be, she was gratified; 
out on the water, she saw Constance Beverly ; though she knew just how the women would 
come down the piazza with Neville! According ; talk it all over next day, and how much field 
to his resolution, Philip had taken his passage { for scandal Nora gave them by her open disre- 
for Europe, and expected to sail im another fort- ; gard of les convenances, as far as her engagement 
night. But as the time drew near, he was seized } was concerned. 
with an uncontrollable desire to see Nora once} ‘Spencer will not stand this,” groaned the 
more; to pay hauteur back with disdain. He } old lady, in tribulation of spirit, as she saw 
pretended to tell himself that he was going down ? Nora finally depart for a waltz with Count Leon; 
to bid his old friend, Constance, good-by; but ‘ “the girl is certainly mad. I had better have 
im his heart he knew that he wanted only to { let her go to destruction with Neville, after all.” 
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At the conclusion of her waltz, Nora went 
below with the count for a ¢ete-a-tete that she § 
recklessly courted. The girl was sick at heart, 
and almost wished that the pet prophecy of } 
universal smash was about to be accomplished ; 
an earthquake to swallow up her worries and 
herself would be a positive relief. Here, as on 
deck, the arrangement of lights and drapery 


of inviting-looking cushions in one corner of 
the flag-captain’s state-room, which had been 
divided off into two little boudoirs by heavy 
crimson curtains. She knew perfectly well that 
she was courting the impassioned declaration 
that the handsome Frenchman began, and won- 
dered, with a faint return of her natural fun, 
how aunt Fitzhugh would relish her acceptance 
of it! She let him go on passively, and was 
only roused from her half stupor of conflicting 
feelings by the count’s throwing himself on one 
knee at her feet, and-kissing her hand tenderly. 
She looked up, gave a slight start, and addressed 
Spencer, who stood glaring at them in the door. 

“We are rehearsing for some private theatri- 
cals,” said she, coolly, in her native tongue, 
(the count and she had been conversing in 
French, which Nora spoke with great fluency,) : 
but Spencer did not understand at all, ‘<je vous 
Sait mes complements, count; voila mon fiance!” 

The Frenchman ‘took the situation” with all $ 
the ready tact of his nation, and philosophically ; 
postponed his love-making. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is ; 
charmante,” said he, rising, ‘“‘in ze theatricals $ 
as in every sing.” No response from the en- ; 
raged Spencer. ; 

“I am somewhat chilly, count,” said Nora, § 
with a slight shiver. ‘Can you find my cloak ; 
for me? I will wait for you here.” The gal- § 
lant count bowed, and departed in search of the $ 
cloak with a somewhat amused smile. Nora } 
waited an instant for Spencer to address her. 
She was pretty certain the Frenchman would ‘ 
not return; and if Spencer wanted to have a 
reckoning up of her sins, she was in just the : 
mood for it. 

“Eh, bien!” she said, with a malicious little 
smile, nestling down among the cushions. 

“None of your cursed French,” he said, with 
an oath, the savage, ungovernable temper break- 
ing forth; “speak plain English. What am I 

to conclude from your behavior to-night?” 
“Whatever you please,” said Nora, noncha- 
lantly, 2 
“It is not sufficient that you have flirted out- 
rageously with nearly every officer on board; } 
you must bring down your old lover on the ; 
scene—curse him!” 
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No reply; but a dangerous sparkle of the blue 
eyes on his. 

“Has that fellow renewed his old admiration 
of you?” he went on, with an insolent sneer. 

“Take care, sir—do not make me desire his 
old protection!” 

“Do you flatter yourself that I have forgotten 
your agitation that night at the opera?” he re- 
sumed, with increased violence; ‘or your illness 
after it, when you had done me the honor to—” 

“Stop!” The proud spirit was roused as fully 
as he desired. ‘Yes, the honor was yours, if a 
true-hearted woman, with open eyes, consented 
to become the wife of a man who has noto- 
riously been a second Bluebeard, and tortured 
two others into their graves! Our engagement 
is at an end; do not make me think you more 
brutal than you are.” 

With a fierce oath he endeavored to seize her 
hand; and as she recoiled indignantly from his 
touch, her dress caught against the stand of 
muskets, in the muzzles of which stood the wax- 
tapers that lit the room, and they fell with a 
crash upon the floor. There was a cry of agony 
as the light tulle fabric caught on fire. 

“Philip! Philip!” she shrieked, forgetting, in 
that terror of sudden death, everything but her 
love. 

Spencer stood helpless with terror; but in an 
instant Neville dashed past. With infinite pre- 
sence of mind he tore down the curtains, and, 
winding them tightly around Nora, extinguished 
the flames. 

“Nora, my love! my darling! are you in- 


jured?” he cried, as he held the fainting girl 


in his arms. 

Neville had fortunately been the occupant of 
the other boudoir, where, talking with Constance 
Beverly, he had been a witness of the entire 
transaction. 

Nora still remained insensible, and Constance 
flew for assistance, followed by Spencer, who 
seemed half stunned by the catastrophe. It 
was a sufficiently frightful ending of the fete; 
half the ladies jumped to the conclusion that 
Nora was burned to death; and aunt Fitzhugh, 
nearly frantic, was yet astonished to find that 
she had a small portion of sympathy for Neville’s 
undisguised agony. 

“Better than I feared,” said the surgeon’s 
voice, at last, as he rose from his knees beside 
Nora. ‘Only a severe burn on her left arm; 
a perfectly wonderful escape, my dear young 
lady.” 

But Nora, as she opened her eyes upon them, 
said huskily, 


“Neville!” He caught the motion of her 
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lips; and aunt Fitzhugh’s proprieties returned 
to her. 

‘Mr. Neville,” said she, aloud, for the benefit 
of the company, ‘I shall leave pretty speeches 
and thanks until Nora is in a fit condition to 
make them herself. If the launch can be got 
ready for us, I will thank you to assist her down 
to it—unless she would prefer to have Mr. Spen- 
oer or the count.” 

The old witch could not resist this last bit of 
malice, now that her fright was over, though 
she had the good taste to make it audible to 
none but Neville and Nora. And as these two 
were in a general maze of love and excitement, 
the sneer fell to the ground unheeded. 

It was a month before Nora recovered from 
her burns, and the effects of her terrible fright; 
and before that time the French frigate sailed 
for France, bearing Count Leon with it. Nora 
owned that she did not feel very guilty on his 
account; for one day, previous to his departure, 
she saw him, and quite touched the Frenchman’s 
romantic heart by a prettily told story of her 
“affaire du coeur.” 

How aunt Fitzhugh settled it with Spencer, 
Nora never knew. Her own explanation with 





eR 
Neville was a somewhat complicated affair, of 
penitence and forgiveness on both sides. The 
opera mistake was told in a very few words, 
Receiving no message or note from Nora, Neville 
had dined at the Beverlys’, and afterward they 
insisted upon his going with them to the opera, 
Constance and he were old friends, and, after 
the letter he had sent her, he never supposed 
that Nora could be so foolish as to but Nora 
put her hand over his lips just then, heartily 
ashamed of herself. I think they strongly sng. 
pected aunt Fitzhugh’s agency in their mutual 
misunderstanding—although their only allusion 
to it was a remark from Neville, that it was, 
little odd that two letters should have misear. 
ried on the same day! 

Philip Neville did go t6 Europe, but not by 
the Scotia, nor until Nora had worn the bridal. 
veil and orange-blossoms. And the only re. 
proach that Mrs. Neville ever casts at her very 
lover-like husband, when she wishes to be espe- 
cially teasing, is a saucy remark to the effect 
that, ‘Whatever a woman may be compelled to 
do to assert her entire contempt for a lord of 
creation, no man can be justified in givings 
woman ‘THe Cur Direct.’” 








MY SONG. 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





Ir I could sing as some have sung, 
This fount of feeling full, 

Should never more break o'er its bounds, 
In commonplaces dull. 


For happy fancies, clothed in light, 
Flit sparkling through my brain; 

But while I try to bind them fast, 
Come others in their train ; 


And language dies in rapture sweet, 
And ere I wake to see, 

The brightest of the group have fled— 
The dullest stay with me. 


My harp has felt the tempest sweep 
Above its chords with might, 

And kept as mute as keep the dews 
That fall on Summer nights. 


A solemn silence wrapped it round, 
As clouds wrap up the stars; 
Anon ’tis but a whisper soft— 
The gate of song unbars. 


“ Alas! for those that never sing!” 
Says one whose songs are gay; 





Alas! for those who sing in vain, ‘ 
And learn no better way! 








LOST ISABEL! 





BY F. YELLAND. 





Wate shadows of the night 

In silence round me creep; 
Upon a sea-shore rock 

I sit me down and weep 
For one beneath the restless wave, 
Within her quiet, coral grave! 


The melancholy winds 

Are moaning o’er the deep; 
And sighing a soft dirge, 

For her who lays asleep 
Beneath the cold, relentless wave, 
Within her quiet, coral grave. 


Thou treacherous, cruel sea! 
Why hide that angel face? 

Oh! give her back to me, 
From thy long, cold embrace! 

Where pitying sea-nymphs stand and weep, 
Admire, and guard her quiet sleep. 


The solemn tide-waves dash 
Their white foam at my feet; 
I long to lay me down 
Within their winding sheet, 
And float, and find her coral cell, 
And slumber with my Isabel! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 37. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 

Dr. Jackson put his mare on her mettle 
before he reached home that evening. The 
clouds, which had begun to creep like flecks of 
shadow above the horizon, when he left Page 
standing at the gate, broadened and lowered 
until they met overhead in black rolling masses; 
the wind came in keen, fitful gusts, which struck 
a chill to the old man’s bones. He reached his 
own gate as the thunder began to mutter in the 
distance, and a few large drops to fall. The 
house stood in a large inclosure, set with forest- 
trees; the office, a small brick building, de- 
tached from any other, was thickly shaded by 
close-growing shrubbery. 

The doctor, whistling to a negro who stood in 
the stable-door to take charge of his horse, made 
his way quickly, his saddle-bags over his arm, 
to his office, pushing the door open, and glancing 
eagerly around through the dark little room— 
it was vacant. 

“Chafron should have been here half an hour 
ago,” he muttered; and stooping over the table, 
glanced over some papers left there in his ab- 
sence, and then proceeded to empty his bags, 
and divest himself of his overcoat and leggings, 
putting them away with a womanish neatness. 
When all was in order and the fire stirred into 
a cheerful blaze, he drew his wooden chair in 
front of it, and began to pore over the last 
number of the Medical Journal. But he seldom 
turned a page; he kept a stealthy watch on the 
road, and laid down his pamphlet continually, 
setting his ear like a pointer’s to catch the sound 
of approaching steps. The gloom without deep- 
ened, and the wind shook the doors and window- 
frames fiercely. It lulled at last, as if frightened 
at the storm which, in all its fury, drove from 
the north down through the low lands and hills. 

The doctor got up, looked out of one window 
and then the other, at the yellow glare of 
lightning and drenching rain. He had missed 
his chance of Chafron; even the officer who was 
to apprehend him had not appeared. 

“Lazy hound! Toasting his shins over the 
fire, I’ll warrant him; and this mad devil running 
abroad.” 





He took out the letters and read them slowly, 
smoothing each out as he had done, and laying 
it on his broad knee, turning back sometimes 
to read them over again, and mumbling his com- 
ments as he went on. 

Meanwhile, the fire burnt down into a red 
glowing mass, and the storm grew heavier with- 
out; but the old man, absorbed in his work, 
never looked up, did not see a pale, distorted 
face thrust in at the window behind him, the 
darkness throwing it, with all its pain and 
horror, into terrible relief. When the old man 
had read the last of the letters, he began to fold 
and arrange them methodically in a package, 
which he tied together; the face at the window 
was thrust in farther and farther, with the mis- 
shapen, drenched body to which it belonged, 
the eyes fixed on the letters, the lips apart, like 
an animal charmed, drawn on by hungry desire. 

The letters, folded and tied, lay on the old 
doctor’s knee; he patted them with his fingers 
as he sat looking in the fire; the figure thrust 
itself nearer and nearer out of the darkness. 
It was the turning point of life or death for the 
old man. He put them at last in his breast 
pocket, and the dwarf, with the same motion, 
drew out a small pistol, and holding it in his 
hand, raised himself to spring into the room. But 
a new whim seized Jackson. , He got up suddenly, 
and wrapping a water-proof blanket about him, 
prepared to go to the house. It had occurred to 
him that Chafron might be there waiting for 
him; he took the package out again, and placed 
it in a bookcase, shutting the door, but leaving 
the key in it. Before he went out he glanced 
at the now vacant window, with an impatient 
shrug at the storm—not guessing that Death 
himself had glared on him there a moment 
before. 

The doctor spent more time in going and 
coming than he had intended, as he stopped to 
hearten himself with a glass of hot apple-toddy. 
When he returned, there was an unwholesome 
smell in the room, ‘the bookcase was open, and 
on the hearth a heap of charred paper. 

Down the steep declivities of the south moun- 
tain George Chafron dragged his miserable body, 
as if in his loathing of it, it gratified — to mal- 
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treat and abuse it. Wading through the tor- 
rents, catching by the edges of the rocks, or 
the gnarled trees that overhung the precipices, 
until he reached the bottom at last, and stood 
there, his hands behind him, his back against 


The desolation, the driving storm, the grim face 
which nature, in her fastness there, turned on 
him through the darkness, quieted and subdued 
him. Whatever wrong had been done him by 
fate, or by his brother man, came before him, 
bitter and strong, in that hour; all the happi- 
ness, the ambitions from which his deformity 
had barred him; and, after all, George Chafron 
was a man, with the hopes and passions of a 
man. 

If he was mad, it was a quiet brooding mad- 
ness. The long planned schemes of years had 
come to an end—he was balked at every turn. 

The rock overhead protected him from the 
driving rain as he stood still, only a convulsive 
quiver of the chin showing that he lived; the 
half-shut, contracted eyes seeing nothing, turned 
inward, seeing, God only knows what of vice 
and misery. On the other side of the peak, a 
few feet from where he stood, there was a deep, 
black pool, set about with locusts and Pollard 
willows. Chafron crept round to it and looked 
in, threw a stone into its black depths, crooking 
his hand behind his ear to catch its sound, and 
then went back to his station under the rock, 
while the night gathered and the rain fell. 

He had one plan in which they could not balk 
him, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CONFESSION. 





Louisa sat beside her father while he slept 
that afternoon. The sleep was deep and stir- 
less; it seemed to her to be like that of a child 
who was losing in it disease and weariness. 
The storm raged heavily without, but neither 3 
the peels of thunder nor driving wind against } 
the casement roused him. Louisa stooped over } 
him from time to time with hot cheeks and a 
smile in her eyes, turning softly away to heap 
wood on the great glowing fire, or to lower the 
curtains and shut out the glare of the lightning 
from his face. It was late in the afternoon 
when he woke, opening his eyes without moving. 
They were rational and cheerful; the shade of 
vague terror was gone from them that had lain 
in them for months. Lou came to him and kissed 


him, and then sat down on the edge of the bed. ; 
Her heart rose with throbs that choked her; she } 


had some words to say to him which she could } 


a rock, panting like a hunted beast of i 
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not force herself to speak. She saw the settled 
sadness come back into his face as recollection 
returned, but he answered her smile. 

“I think you have come back to us, para.” 
she said, with a half laugh and half sob. 

“<I have come back to you, dear child.” ; 

«And to mother?” j 

The hand that was thrown over his head on 
the pillow moved, clenched convulsively; but 
he held his face unmoved, swearing to himself 
that the child should never know her mother’s 
shame through him. Lou slid down on the 
floor, kneeling beside him, burying her face in 
the pillow. The old colonel stroked her hair 
gently—she was very dear to him; but she never 
could enter into the place which his wife had 
held in his heart. The crackling fire-logs threw 
long trains of sparkling light into the darkness 
behind them, and filled the chamber with 
ruddy glow. What future of loneliness and 
shame his eyes read in it, only he and God 
knew. 

Louisa raised her head, looking into the thin, 
shrewd face, with the kindly, sad smile ready to 
come into it at her first word. She wondered 
if he was looking back into the first years of his 
married life, when he and pretty Judith Chafron 
made the world for each other, ‘‘before this 
great girt came between them.” 

And then she stood up, drawing a heavy breath, 
with a quick, silent prayer to God for courage. 

“Father!” 

There was a sudden apprehension in his face 
as he caught her look. Did he know what was 
coming? 

‘Yes, my daughter.” 

“I am going away now, and mother is coming 
to you. There is something she would tell you.” 

He had bent one hand over his eyes when she 
began to speak, and he held it there for a little 
while; when he removed it, his face was unna- 
turally calm and grave. 

“T am ready,” he said. 

Lou turned to go, then she came back, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, held his head 
to her breast sobbing. ‘God help you, papa,” 
she said, and was gone. 

The colonel draggéd himself up with difficulty, 
for he still was weak, and folding his dressing- 
gown about him, sat down in his great chair 
facing the door; but he could not look at it. 
He never had seen her since the night she had 
been clasped in Loper’s arms; when he turned 
his eyes to the door where she would enter he 
grew blind. 

The crackling of the wood on the hearth, the 
beating of the storm without, came to him with 
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a faint, far-off sound, as if heard in a dream; a }there. I see where I was to blame. You wera 
low, quick footstep on the carpeted hall struck ; but a simple child when I married you; and I, 
heavily on his ear, and beat on his brain as if} in my selfish love, forgot that you had tastes 
{t would madden him. Then the latch of the {and wants beyond mine. I thought that that 
door clicked and it opened; there was a soft {love I gave you would supply the lack of that 
rustle of a woman’s dress, and he knew that } which I could not give.” 
she was kneeling beside him. He did not move She sobbed out an inarticulate something. He 
or speak. He could feel the low breathing, ; paused a moment, and then went on as though 
which for so many years he had heard in his { his strength were failing. ‘It was a mistake, 
sleep close to his heart; her hair brushed his {and my life was wrecked in it. There # no 
hand—there were threads of gray init. Through § need to sacrifice yours. Let us part.” 
their long life she had been the surest hold he She stood up now resolutely. ‘It shall be as 
had in life next to his God; and now, when they 3 you say. But before I go you must hear my 
were growing old, she found that his love did } story; for my daughter’s sake it is just that my 
not satisfy her—she had made their marriage a } narue should be clear.” 
sham and a lie. “Tt is just. I will hear it.” 
“William!” . «You say I was but a simple child when you 
He turned his head slowly, but his eyes did } married me. Four years before*that I had been 
not rest on her. No word, then or afterward, {yet more ignorant, silly, and willful. It was 
told her what her guilt had cost this man, but 3 then that I met a man whom many women have 
in his face at that moment she read it all. There { had cause to curse. I was of his own rank—a 
was one moment’s pause; then, with an impulse 3 school-girl only, but with powerful friends. He 
which came to both at once, they faced each § dared not wrong me, as he did others. He mar- 
other, controlled and grave. She spoke first. ried me secretly,” speaking more and more 
“There are some words which I wish to say { rapidly, not heeding his cry. ‘He married me 
to you before we part.” She stopped here—but 3 in the little church of St. John, in Petersburg. 
he made no reply. I have the marriage certificate to this day. Six 
“It is your wish that we should part?” lacing } months afterward he was killed in a duel in 
her fingers together—her fingers as her face, to } Richmond. You knew the man; you have taiked 
the very lips and lids that hung over the dull } to me of him often as an unprincipled libertine, 
eyes, were bloodless and cold. while I——” She pressed her hands to her 
Chafron rose, holding by the arm of the chair } forehead vacantly. ‘I have lived through some 
to steady his gaunt, trembling frame. His voice } hard days, William.” 





was so far off and changed, that it sounded to “Go on,” he said, hoarsely. 
her as if it came from the dead self of the man Her cheeks glowed, flamed scarlet. “My child 
she had loved. was born after its father’s death. His sister, 





“There has been a great mistake between us, } with whom I was spending the winter, concealed 
Judith. It is too late now for atonement on its birth, and put it out to nurse. She adopted 
either side. It would be better that we should { him for her own afterward.” 
part.” «And that child?” 

The hands were a little more tightly clenched. “Surely you know. Henry Loper is my 

“Tt is too late?” she said, with a breathless 3 son.” 
sob. ‘I have wronged you so cruelly, William. Chafron uttered neither word nor cry as the 
But I am young—if yet there were time.” burden fell from him forever. For a moment 

“T have made no complaint,” with a grave 3 he was blind and deaf; then her words came to 
patience. «When I was younger, and, when 3 him dim and uncertain. 





I loved you less, I might have avenged my “T had not strength enough to tell you before 
Wrong. But now I know there is something } we were married; and afterward it grew harder 
which pains deeper than wounded honor.” ‘with each year. I knew you would turn from 


She gave a low ery of misery and abasement, } me with loathing, as you have done. And, oh, 
and sank down on the floor, hiding her head on 3 William! I loved you! I loved you!” 
the chair. His old, strong, reasonable self came back to 

“Judith! Judith!” Whatever she might be } him with that keen flash of comprehension. He 
in soul, her visible humiliation gave him inex- } held her by both hands, lifting her, drawing 
pressible pain. But though he bent over her } her to his breast. Unutterable tenderness was 
trembling, he did not touch her so much as with } in his very touch; his eyes—the eyes not of a 
a finger. ‘Stand up! ‘You shall not grovel } passionate boy, but of a strong and worn man, 
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were full of tears. When she was folded close 
to his heart, he said, 

“If I had known this always, Judith! If I 
had only known it!” 

She drew back her head, her face turning 
pale and red. “ What did you think? You knew 
he was my son the night we were together? 
Not—not——” 

A half ashamed smile came to Chafron’s face. 
“No matter, my darling! I have been a weak, 
blinded fool, duped by my own passion as much 
as by my enemy.” 

“You were duped by me,” with fierce self- 
scorn in her face. ‘For twenty years I have 
laid on your bosom with that vile secret between 
us holding me from you.” 

“It is gone now,” holding her by both hands, 
and looking her in the eyes. ‘Will you come to 
me again, Judith? I, too, have been to blame.” 

*“‘Do you mean to be your wifeasI was? That 
the old time shall come again, William?” 

“T mean it. God knows—God knows!” He 
held his hands over his face for a moment, and 
then leaned forward on the mantle-shelf. She 
stood by awed and silent. She knew that out 
of his great grief he had gone home to One 
who was nearer to him than she, to sob out his 
thanks for the life and hope given to him again. 
Yet, in her coarser grain and plainer way, she 
was loyal and true to him. In her secret soul 
he was more admirable and dearer than the 
dim, vague God. When he looked up she waited 
humbly, fearing he would not touch her again. 

But he put his arm about her with the old 
tender smile, and drew her down. When Louisa 
came in she found them sitting side by side, 
looking into the red embers. In her own fan- 
ciful, girlish reveries she often found there a 
fairy-land of love and promise for the future; 
but these two, she thought, out of their long 
and perilous journey, read in them more awful 
and sweeter meanings of life than hers. She 
went away gently, feeling that, dear as she was, 
they would not miss her. 

Later in the evening she came back. The 
room was lighted by one or two soft astral-lamps ; 
on a little table was some foreign fruit and 
wine; her mother, daintily dressed, was at work 
at her usual white netting, the pure perfume of 
geranium-leaves stirring about her as she moved; 
the very light in her eyes and pink flush in her 
cheek was fresh as a girl’s. She had begun her 
whole life anew, Lou fancied. The colonel put 
out his hand to her. 

“Here is my nurse, Judith. I never knew my 
little girl until now.” 

The plump hand in his trembled. There is 





een 


some one else, father, whom you promised ig - 


learn to know.” 

“So, Louise? Here to-night? Your face ig 
tell-tale, child. As you will. I thought to have 
seen him under another name,” the remem- 


brance of his old terror sending a chill through ' 


him. 


There was but little in the frank, manly, young 


fellow that came to him, with outstretched hand, 
to recall the pale messenger who was to have 
brought him his signal to go over the dark river, 
There was the colorless face and straight brows, 
but the eyes were keen and honest, the smile 
both kindly and shrewd. For the first time, 
Sydney Kearns shook off his brother’s influence 
and acted from his own natural prompting, 

“IT was led to believe,” he said, ‘‘that the old 
antagonism in our families was strongly felt by 
you, Col. Chafron, There was the mortgage, 
too——” 

“A trifle, boy—a trifle!” 

“‘Not to us, sir,” with a smile. ‘I hesitated 
to appear before you, as your daughter’s suitor, 
while I was in your debt. By Christmas, my 
brother told me, the debt would be paid.” 

“We will not speak of that,” sitting up sud. 
denly erect, and articulating with difficulty. 

“As you please, sir. But I wish to make 
what apology I can for my clandestine meetings 
with Louisa, and the deception into which I led 
her toward you. It was an innocent one, I 
thought, and for a good end.” 

Madam Chafron stood up, putting one un- 
steady hand on her husband’s arm. ‘Let me 
answer him,” she said, turning to Kearns a face 
which he never forgot. It was the look of one 
who had come through the deeps of God’s judg- 


ments, and been cleansed by them. ‘I too,” she 


said, “have used a deception which I thought 
innocent, to serve a good end; neither you nor 
I can measure the guilt and misery which fol- 
lowed. Between us we had nearly been accom- 
plices in a murder. If you and Louisia are to 
be husband and wife, as you hope for the mercy 
of God let there be no deceptions between you.” 
Col. Chafron drew her gently to her seat. “It 
pains me to hear you accuse yourself, Judith,” 
gravely. ‘‘We have learned our hard lessqn— 
we will close the book now. There are few 
husbands and wives who do not find, by bitter 
experience, that a secret between them is a sure 
root of misery. If I understand you right,” 
with a change of tone, “these children are- 
ready to begin their lessons of life together a8 
soon as I am willing.” - 
Kearns could not answer his smile, the matter 
touched him too nearly. “I am ready to begi= 
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it now, if you will give your daughter to me, 
knowing how poor a manIam. I will deceive 
you no farther.” 

“You wronged me,” said Col. Chafron, with 
his old stately gentleness. ‘If the man be 
manly, I do not rate him by his purse. As for 
family. Well, sir, I confess, I would not willingly 
bestow my daughter on a man of low birth; but 
the Kearns’ are the equals of the Chafrons’. 
They stood on level ground, if it was with drawn 
swords between them. Come to me to-morrow, 
and we will talk over the business part of this 
matter. Now go, and build some castles for 
each other—lovers can pre-empt a future on 
any enchanted land they choose.” 

They went out together into the little room, 
where they had met that miserable morning 
long ago. Something had subdued and awed 
Louisa Chafron; the decided step was irresolute, 
and the positive nod of the head, with which she 
usually emphasized her sentences, far less fre- 
quent. She watched her lover wistfully with a 
half frightened, half curious look. 

“What is it?” he demanded. ‘You keep a 
guard on me with your eyes as though you ex- 
pected me to suffer a transformation into some- 
thing new and strange.” 

“You havé suffered it. You are not the man 
I promised to marry,” quickly. 

“What do you mean, Louisa?” 

“I mean,” earnestly, ‘“‘that since you threw 
off this secrecy and came to my father, you are 
a new and different being. Perhaps it is your 
true self that I see for the first time. You are 
light-hearted, daring, masterful. If you had 
not gained me.” 

“I would have gained you,” quietly. ‘You 
are mine now, and I will that you give yourself 
to me as freely as I have given my life, and all 
that is best of me, to you.” He bent over her 
and took her hands in his. She drew them 
back hastily. 

The man’s pale face clouded. ‘ Louisa,” he 
eaid, after a pause, “you cannot know how your 
avoidance of me hurts and stings me. It is but 
a winning, girlish coquetry, perhaps. But I 
tell you, frankly, that long privation and hard 
work have made me moody and jealous. I want 
you to lay your pure hands on me and cure me. 
I want you to be frank and generous with your 
love. It is not enough that I know it is mine— 


' Imust read it in your eyes, in your words, your 


motions. It seems incredible that I, homely and 
ignorant as I am, should; have been chosen by 
you, for you are the pearl of all fair and deli- 
cate womanhood to me. Men I can face and 
fight with, or against, fairly enough; but I am a 





miserable doubter and coward before you. If 
you had been my wife for many years, I should 
yet doubt if it was best for you to have loved 
me.” 

Louise Chafron fixed her eyes with her 
father’s peculiar trustful, pleading glance in 
them on his face, reading his soul as she never 
had done before. 

“TI think.I understand you, Sydney,” she 
said, and stooping forward with a burning 
blush, parted the black hair from his forehead 
and kissed his lips. ‘I will be your true wife,” 
she said, as her head lay quietly on his breast. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. PAGE’S NARRATIVE CONCLUDED. 


As may be conjectured, I lost no time in re- 
turning immediately to Richmond. George 
Chafron being safe, as I supposed, in Jackson’s 
keeping, I hurried to secure my own prey. I 
don’t know whether, as the old man said, I have 
a mastiff-like pertinacity in hanging on to a 
victim; but the truth is, I entered on this busi- 
ness with a keen relish. As I whizzed along 
on the train next day, I recalled certain qualms 
of superstitious terror which this fellow Kearns’ 
plot had given me, and resolved he should pay 
the penalty of his crimes to the uttermost jot 
and tittle. € 

When I reached Richmond my bird was flown 
—by some device he had procured bail. I need 
hardly state that his deluded bondsmen were the 
victims; and that from that day to this Clymer 
Kearns has never been seen nor heard of in 
Virginia. It is my belief that a man who was 
killed under Walker, a lieutenant, of the name 
of Crosby, was my man. If that be so, my 
mouth is sealed on the subject of his imposi- 
tions. I am only able to bestow the contempt 
which his plan deserves. upon all spiritual me- 
diums or dealings whatever—and I do so bestow 
it with interest. 

I returned to Chafron House early in the win- 
ter, in time for Louisa’s wedding. I confess I 
had no hearty welcome for her husband among 
us—not that I did not then believe the young 
fellow ignorant of all his brother’s vile devices; 
but blood’s blood, and in spite of his hearty, 
cordial manner and noble face, I was shy of 
him then, and watched him for years after- 
ward, to see some taint of cunning or trickery 
in him. I may as well add, just here, that I. 
watched in vain; but keeping so close a scrutiny 
on him, I came to know him as a most honor- 
able and trusty gentleman, and now I have no 
better or nearer friend than Sydney Kearns. 
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But I am going too fast for my history. Every- 
body not only “loves a lover,” as Emerson 
says, but wants to go, even in a story, to the 
marriage. There are no meals so universally 
relished as those which furnish forth the wed- 
ding banquet; so I would, if I could, stop and 
bring back all the merry, happy days of Louisa’s 
bridal-time, from the keen, exhilarating frosty 
weather to the least savory dish and good joke. 
It was not a quiet, solemn wedding—we did not 
believe in such in the good old Virginia times. 

The very wintry air and sunshine seemed to 
sparkle with delight; the house was full of 
cousins, of uncles, of aunts, to the remotest 
generations—not only that house, but the houses 
of all the neighbors and kinsfolk; and every in- 
dividual of them all seemed trying to be a fairy 
godmother, and command some good gift or pro- 
mise for the little girl just beginning life in 
earnest. 

When there were so many good gifts, when 
the future was so full of promise, why shouldn’t 
we all take time to be merry about it? So we 
danced and sang, and made up sleighing-par- 
ties, and hunting-parties, and brought out all 
the family heir-looms of silks, and emeralds, 
and diamonds, and ate stupendous suppers and 


incredible dinners, and drank the hogshead of } 


genuine golden sherry, which had been bottled 
on thee day of Louisa’s birth, and was worth 
half of her dowry now. And when we had 
finished at the homestead, the bride, with her 
husband and train of attendants, set off for the 
nearest cousin’s, and remained several days, 
going through with the same routine, while we 
old people dropped off home, one by one, leaving 
the colonel and his wife alone. I remained a 
few days after all the others were gone. 

One little incident I remember, which touched 
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sitting-room, as Pool told me; and going there, 
I found the fire burning cheerfully, her dog 
asleep on the rug, the fine snow making a white 
silence without over the great expanse of moun- 
tain and valley. The colonel and his wife gat 
side by side, she with her cloud of white netting 
on her lap, and he watching her idly. There 
was a curious change in his manner to her since 
the great strait through which they had passed, 
I noticed; there was less of the chevalier defer. 
ence and courtesy, and a nearer, more tender 
watchfulness, a constant care, such as one would 
give to a sorely hurt and wounded child that 
had been given to us again from the jaws of 
$death. To-night, however, the father’s and 
mother’s hearts were full; they were very 
silent, listening absently to my attempts at 
i cheerful talk. None of us, from some tacit, 
secret sympathy, mentioned Louisa’s name; 
though I knew that but one thought was pre- 
sent with both; that it was the first night on 
which she had gone from her home, which 
would never be home to her again. 

Presently the dish of fried chickens, the 
coffee, the waffles, were placed on the table. 

“To supper,” cried Chafron, with a feeble 
attempt at liveliness. ‘Even this nipping win- 
ter’s day has failed to give me an appetite; 
the world never was so out of joint before, 
1 think,” placing my chair, while Madam Chaf- 
ron took her place behind the urn. Suddenly 
she stopped, flushing, growing pale, making a 
nervous motion to the table, her eyes full of 
tears. 

“Chloe has forgotten, 
laid covers for—for . 

“For us, mamma,” said a quick voice behind 
her; and Lou, in her usual home dress, put her 











” 


she said. ‘She has 








arms about her neck, kissing her with a little 


me at the time: It was the evening of the day ; sob; “for Sydney and me—and here we are. 
when Lou and her husband had gone. There {We ran away—they thought it was right. I 
was a great dinner for them in the adjoining ; couldn’t bear it, that’s all; and now for a good 


county, to which all of the guests had gone; but 
Col. Chafron, still being weak and barely able 


cozy evening.” 
There never was such an evening. All the 


to creep about through the house, remained at ; cheerful, happy years gone before seemed to 
home, and I begged for leave to stay with him ; come into it, to make it the essence of them all. 
and Madam Chafron. A great silence had fallen ; Jt was as if Lou was given to them anew, when 
on the house. The joy and excitement was gone { they thought she was lost forever; ond in the 
with the lovers just entering on their enchanted { recovery of the gift, they and she grew like 
land, and there remained behind the home, and } children together, laughed easily at little jokes, 
the father and mother, whose child had gone { with the tears lying but a little way below. 
from them never to return. Kearns, too, came out in strength that night 

The servants cleared away all traces of the {and proved himself a hearty good fellow; and 
confusion, so that, when I came out of my room ; I—well, old John Page, was made to feel that 
in the evening, I found the old homestead neat ; he was one with them, and felt his old heart 
and orderly, as in its most quiet days. The table } warm and throb as it had not done through all 
for supper was laid in Madam Chafron’s own } the gay wedding times. 
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Be canner 
It was a pretty, tender thing in Lou and her 


husband, I think—a trifle; yet it proved that 
the old home was dearer to them than the bright, 
new life. 

Chafron bade me good-night with a glowing 
face. ‘I feel as if God’s goodness was made 
real to me to-night!” he said. ‘I knew it be- 
fore, but now I feel it. Lou’s coming was like 
an elixir with all health and happiness in it.” 

My story is near its end. You will wonder, 
perhaps, why I called it a tragedy? 

There was a letter which came to me in Rich- 
mond, which, if I wrote it for you, might make 
my meaning more clear. It was from the old 
physician, written, I suspect, in some moody 
humor alone in his office on a rainy evening. 
A strange speculation of the physiology of in- 
sanity, and of the narrow line that divides the 
horrible fate of the maniac, in the cell of the 
asylum, from the brilliant success of the man of 
genius; the difference between them, perhaps, 
only a tubercle upon the brain, or a diseased 
liver. A strange history, too, was in the letter 
of the Chafron race, running back for many 
generations—a history on which I have kept 

silence, except where it has touched this por- 
tion of William Chafron’s life—the culmination 
of all the misery therein was reached in his 
brother’s story. The old doctor put the ques- 
tion to me whether it was disease or vice that 





¢ 


outlined George Chafron’s career—that had set 
him apart, in soul, no less than in his deformed 
person, from other men? 

Two or three weeks after he disappeared, the 
body of a man, blackened and swollen beyond 
recognition, was found in a deep pool behind 
the South Mountain. The men who discovered 
it decided it to be a runaway mulatto, who had 
been missing for some time; but Jackson identi- 
fied part of the rotted clothing as Dr. Chafron’s. 
He kept his own counsel, however; and soon 
after c, rumor began to be whispered about that 
George Chafron was in California; after that 
he was reported in Europe, fighting under Gari- 
baldi; but in any case he was a man doing well a 
man’s work. His brother was quieted, and began 
eagerly the search for him—a search which, of 
course, proved fruitless; but his memory of 
George was made by it hopeful and tender. 

To me, in this letter, the old man told his 
secret, asking the question that disturbed his 
very faith in God. Was the mischance of the 
soul dead, with all other ailments of that miser- 
able, distorted body, found in the pool? Or 
would it go yonder into the great unknown 
hereafter to meet its penalty as crime? 

I could make him no answer; the curtain fell 
upon the Tragedy of Fauquier as upon all other 
tragedies of real life in that dim abode, where 
none but God could see its close. 





WHAT THINK YOU SHE WILL SAY? 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





I HAVE a little friend, 
With whom I often wend 
Round the windings of the clear Otter river ; 
Where the flowers at our feet 
Breathe their fragrance fresh and sweet, 
And above us the poplar leaves shiver. 


And this little friend’s blue eye 
Will droop, I know not why, 
If I bend to catch the words she is saying; 





And her gentle face will flush 
With a soft and rosy blush, 
If I hint we are glad while a straying. 


When next we go that way, 
What think you she will say, 
If I ask her to walk with me down Life's river, 
Do you think her heart will beat 
Fast with pleasure pure and sweet, 
And a smile on her bright lips will quiver? 





A REVERIE. 





BY E. BENJAMIN. 





Niaut, her deep veil from earth has drawn; 
But still the sad winds sigh ; 

The sun comes not, but with the dawn, 
Dark clouds drift o’er the sky. 


The birds, from silence, wake to sing; 
But soft, subdued, their lay; 
No gladness to the heart they bring, 
Nor hope of brighter ‘day. 
Vou. LIV.—8 





The willow, ‘neath the blighting blast, 
Droops low before its might; 

And hopes, born of the sunny past, 
Shrink from the future night. 


The soul, cast down and near destroyed, 
Shall struggle through the night; 

Though every thought, with pain alloyed, 
Yet death may bring it light. 
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PARSON HOWARD’S SECRET SIN. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“Yes, Deacon Pilgrove, you may well say it’s 
a world of sin and sorrow!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Simon Sweetser, applying her handkerchief to 
her eyes to wipe away an imaginary drop of 
moisture, evolved by the sympathy her generous 
heart felt for the wicked sons of men. 

“It is bad enough,” she continued, ‘“‘ when we 
poor worms of the dust that hain’t nobody, for- 
get ourselves and serve the great adversary; but 
when a minister of the gospel—oh, dear!’ and 
up went the handkerchief to finish the sentence. 

“‘T don’t wonder you're affected, sister Sweet- 
ser,” said Miss Ann Strickland, a very proper 
spinster of forty-five. ‘It’s enough to draw 
tears from a stone to see the wickedness and 
depravity of this world! and of men in particu- 
lar! Thank the Lord, I never had nothing to 
say to none of the desateful critters! Whatever 
else I may be guilty of, 1 hain’t got that to an- 
swer for!” 

“Good reason why Jack didn’t eat his sup- 
per!’’ whispered Tom Chester to Kitty Malone, 
a very little black-eyed girl who had taken his 
heart captive. 

“Whispering in company is very onproper,”’ 
said Miss Strickland, severely. ‘It is strange 
that young people can’t behave decent. I never 
have any temptations to let my youth run away 
with my good sense.” 

“Let me see,” said Deacon Pilgrove, slowly, 
wiping his spectacles as though.he wanted the 
glasses clean to help him see it. ‘It’s as much 
as six weeks since the parson took to cutting 
up, hain’t it?” 

“Jest six weeks day before yesterday,” said 
Miss Strickland, solemnly. ‘I and Mrs. Sweet- 
ser watched him, and we’ve watched him ever 
sense, off and on. I, for one, calculate to be a 
faithful sentinel on the walls of Zion.” 

“Yes, deacon, so do I,” said Mrs. Sweetser; 
‘and I think it’s the bounden duty of some of 
us to break down the doors of that house, and 
affront the arch deggiver right in his den!’ 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, a timid 
little woman, who, being something of an invalid, 
did not often meet with the Spruceville Sewing- 
Society. ‘Do tell me what Parson Howard has 
done?” 

“Why, Mrs. Perkins, is it possible you hain’t 
heard ae Mrs. Sweetser, amazed. 





‘Indeed, not. You see I go out very little,” 
apologetically. 

‘‘He’s a wolf in sheep’s clothing!” cried the 
deacon, with righteous indignation. 

“For full six weeks and two days,” began 
Miss Strickland, oracularly, “there has been 
lights seen from nine till ten o’clock in the back 
chamber of the old Jenkins’ house jest below the 
parsonage; and nobody has lived there for ten 
year! Lights in an old ontenanted house, and 
up stairs, too.” 

“Spirits,” suggested Tom Chester. 

*Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Strickland, oon- 
temptuously; ‘‘there hain’t no spirits now days! 
Sister Sweeter will agree with me in that; and 
she’s lived years before I was born, and ought 
to know.” 

“Not more than two or three year, sister 
Strickland,” said Mrs. Sweetser, mildly; “and 
I don’t believe in spirits generally; but I can't 
help having some faith in forerunners. Why, 
only three days afore Jim Johnson had a felling 
come onto his thumb, I was a looking out of ow 
scullery winder one night, and jest as plain as 
day I seed a light, about as big as a canile, 
going from Johnson’s barn right straight to the 
house; and as I was a looking, all to once it 
vanished, and thar warn’t nothing to be seed. 
My old man laffed at me, the monster, and sed 
it was nothing but some of Johnsons’ folks out 
with the lantern; but there never was no mortal 
kurrosene that made such a blue light as that— 
never! I had the palportortion of the heart for 
a week afterward!” 

Miss Strickland took up her narrative when 
it was dropped. 

**Me and Mrs. Sweetser, we watched, and the 
deacon helped us. Well, seven nights in con- 
cession we seed Parson Howard steal out of his 
house by the back-door—about nine—with 
bundle of something in his arms; and he’d clip 
it acrost the field, climb the fence, and go right 
up to the side door of the old Jenkins’ house. 
And after stopping a minnit on the steps to 
listen, he’d onlock the door and make his en- 
terance, and lock it behind him; and in five 
minnits them back chamber winders would be 
a blazing with light, and we’d see such dreadful 
shadders on the curtains, and hear such noises, 


that I felt as if somebody was a pouring ice- 
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water right down the spine of my back! It was 
enuff to make yer blood run cold!” 

«What kind of noises?” asked Mrs. Perkins, 
shivering, and drawing nearer Miss Strickland. 

“Qh! the most terrible sounds that ever you 
heard; groans as if somebody was almost killed 
alive; and cries of ‘oh! oh! oh!’ and ‘ah!’ and 
‘um!’ and rattling of chains; and sometimes 
something would fall so heavy that the very 
winders rattled.” 

“Oh, goodness me!” 

«JT don’t wonder you turn pale, Mrs Perkins— 
it’s enuff to make anybody turn! A minister, 
too—a man that sets himself up for a moddle 
and patron for the people!” 

«But what can it mean?” asked Mrs. Perkins. 

“Tl tell you,” said Miss Strickland, impres- 
sively, “I’ve studied it all out if 

«He’s a counterfitting these ere United States 
bonds!” said the deacon—‘‘that’s what he’s 
about! They say he’s got a sight of bonds over 
to Spruceville bank; and I’ll bate ten dollars 
they're counterfit. I read about how that the 
country was fludded with ’em; and he’s a mak- 
ing of ’em—that’s what he’s about.” 

“No, deacon, you’re wrong,” said Miss Strick- 
land, positively. ‘‘He’s got a crazy wife shot 
up in that back chamber!” 

“Gudness gracious!” cried Mrs. Perkins. 
“Why, he’s got a wife to home.” 

“That makes no difference in these days. 
He’s a bigotist! You may depend on it that 
he’s got another wife besides poor Mrs. Howard; 
and she’s shot up out in that chamber! Don’t 
you remember that when the Howards moved 
here they come in the night? Wall, they had 
a reason for it! Kitty Malone, stop your gig- 
gling! You’re blazy enough naterally; but 
when you giggle so, you’re as red as a poppy!” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Tom Chester, 
squeezing Kitty’s plump little hand under the 
table. “It’s a great deal better to be a poppy 
than a sunflower, and going to seed at that.” 

“T’'ve noticed that Mrs. Howard’s eyes is 
always red,” said Mr. Perkins. 

“I thought they were weak; that’s what she 
told me,” said his wife. 

“Crying makes weak eyes,” said Mrs. Sweet- 
ser; “’tain’t likely she’d tell that it was crying, ; 
though. She’s got some pride, I reckon.” ; 

“Wall, what shall be done about it?” asked the § 
deacon. ‘Miss Strickland, what do you say?” 

“Jest what I have said from the first, deacon. $ 
We will arm ourselves, and march in a body to 
the house; burst open the door—rush up stairs, 
and surprise him in his iniquity; for I’ve no 
deubt but that he’s up there beating his poor, } 

















crazy wife; and that’s where the ‘ohs!’ and 
‘ahs!’ and ‘ums!’ come from.” 

And then the outraged citizens of Spruceville 
drew nearer together and laid their plans, and 
concurred in Miss Strickland’s opinion. The 
next evening was the time set apart for the con- 
founding and exposing of Parson Howard. 

It came in due time—dark and wet. Miss 
Strickland put on her water-proof, armed her- 
self with a butcher-knife and a clothes-pole, 
and set forth for the rendezvous, which was the 
bit of cover just behind the Jenkins’ house. 
Deacon Pilgrove and Mr. Perkins were already 
there, each carrying an old-fashioned rifle, and 
each feeling very weak in the knees. Soon 
after Mrs. Sweetser, and Tim Jones, their hired 
man, arrived—Mr. Sweetser refused to have 
anything to do with the affair. Parson Howard 
was about his own business, he said, and what 
that business was did not concern anybody. 

A little farther back in the woods, still as 
mice, were Tom Chester, and two or three of 
his chums, gathered to see the fun. 

Presently Mr. Howard came out of his house 
and walked rapidly to the old mansion. Un- 
locking the door he disappeared within, and 
soon afterward the back chamber windows were 
lighted up as usual; and just then the bell on 
the factory rang out for nine. 

“Now is the time,” said Miss Strickland. 
‘Come, you men folks, lead off.” 

‘Let the deacon go first,” suid Tim Jones; 
“he’s one of the ofticers of the church.” 

“Mr. Perkins you go ahead,” said the deacon, 
in a faint voice. ‘I’m rather nigh-sighted, and 
can’t see the path so well.” 

«‘And I’m subject to turns of faintness,” said 
Mr. Perkins. “If I see anything frightful I’m 
allers took swoonding. You go, deacon.” 

“Tl lead off myself!” said Miss Strickland, 
brandishing the clothes-pole. “If I ama woman, 
I hain’t afeard of my shadder, as some people 
be. Come on!” 

She put her shoulder against the door of the 
old house, but it was such a rickety concern that 
she did not have to exert herself. It flew open 
at once, and the whole party, headed by the 
adventurous spinster, filed up the stairs. 

The back-room door was not fastened, and 
Miss Strickland flung it wide open. 

And what was the scene revealed? 

Why, there, in the center of the room, was 
Parson Howard dressed in a pair of red-flannel 


” 


i pantaloons, his chest bare, and his feet likewise; 


and the good man was making a desperate effort 
to fling himself over a bar, stretched from the 
posts, about seven feet from the floor. 
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The women shrieked at sight of the parson’s } abed?”” asked the deacon, impatiently, «Jy, 
en deshabille, and the parson seized his coat and } dreadful works for a minister of the gospel,” 


flung it blushingly over his shoulders. 

“Why, brethren and sisters!” he exclaimed, 
‘what means this unseasonable intrusion?” 

“Where is she?” cried Miss Strickland. 
“Where is your miserable victim?” 

“TI do not understand you, sister Strickland,” 
said the parson, mildly. 

«‘There’s none so deaf as those that don’t want 
to hear!’ exclaimed Miss Strickland, tartly. 
“‘Where is your wife?” 

**She’s at home, and in bed.” 

‘“‘Not that one!” returned Miss Strickland, 
with dreadful emphasis. ‘I mean the poor, 
crazy being that you keep shot up here, and 
amuse yourself with beating every night till the 
whole neighborhood can hear her scream, ‘ah!’ 
and ‘oh!’ and ‘um!’” 

“Deacon Pilgrove, please explain Miss Strick- 
land’s meaning,” said the parson. 

«Ahem! hem!” said the deacon, clearing his 


throat, and evidently not knowing just where to } 


begin. ‘You see, sir, we’ve noticed these lights 
here o’ nights in the winders, and seen you 
come in here night after night.” 

‘«But how in the world did you happen to see 
the lights, deacon? I selected the back cham- 
ber because it looked out on Cedar Lennap, 
where no one would be likely to notice the light, 
or be disturbed by it.” 

“IT saw it from my garret winder first,” said 
Miss Strickland. ‘I was up there to git some 
arbs for Frank Grimly’s wife, that was sick with 
the information of the stummah; and after that 
I watched—-yes, Parson Howard, I watched and 
seed all of your dreadful doings!” 

«And now, if you’ve got a crazy wife, less git 
a view of her,” said Mrs. Sweetser. ‘I read in 
a book once about a man by the name of Roches- 
ter that kept his maryrade wife shot up in his 
house, and sot out to merry another woman; but 
the Lord didn’t let him be so wicked.” 

“IT have no one here but myself,” said the 
parson. 

‘Well, what upon airth are you doing here 
at nights, after it’s time for decent folks te be 








“I know it is wrong,” replied the Parson, 
meekly. “It is my weakness—my sin, if you 
choose to call it so. We all have these secry 
sins, you know?” 

“1 don’t!” said Miss Strickland, emphatically, 

«« And now, brethren and sisters, I have a op. 
fession to make.” He wiped his forehead, anj 
pulled his coat closer around him. “My sin is 

“Bigotry!” ejaculated Miss Strickland. 

The Lord forbid!” said the minister, devoutly, 

‘‘Wall, what is your sin, then?” asked Mr. 
Sweetser. 

“Smoking! I am an inveterate smoker, ani 
my wife detests the smell of the weed. Sh 
objects to my smoking at the parsonage becang 
it fouls the curtains. The doctor has ordera 
me to practice gymnastics every day to keep » 
my strength, and I told Charlotte I would hay 
the things put up out here; and here I com 
every night for an hour to exercise and smoke!” 

‘But, dear me, Parson Howard!” said Mn 
Sweetser, ‘‘where did all the ‘ahs!’ and ‘obs! 
and ‘ums!’ and the groans come from?” 

“Just try and swing yourself over that bar, 
sister Sweetser, and come down on your head, 
as I have done many a time, and you will believe 
me, when I tell you, I made the noise myself 
And now, ladies, if you will have the goodnes 
to take leave, I will dress myself and go home.” 

There was a stampede down the stairs; a will 
whoop from Tom Chester and the other boys, 
who had listened on the landing—and the dis 
comfited gossips sought their several homes. 

The next day, Miss Strickland left Spruceville 
to visit an imaginary aunt a hundred miles of, 
and did not return ina hurry. She could no 
endure the jokes of which she was wise enough 
to know she would be made the butt. 

Deacon Pilgrove made his atonement by send- 
ing the minister a load of potatoes; and one of 
Mrs. Sweetser’s best cheeses found its way to the 
parsonage larder before the week was out. 

And Parson Howard still exercises at the Jen- 
kins’ mansion, and, probably, indulges in his 
secret sin; but he is suffered to go on unmolested, 





NEVER! FOREVER! 


To cherish dreams for days and weeks unnumbered, 
Till life is mixed with every changing hue; 
Then wake to find that, while we calmly slumbered, 
They passed away entirely from our view; 
Never more! 


To spend the hours in silent, sad regretting 
For what is lost, that we had fairly won; 
Or cast about for something new, forgetting 


The work of life that we have left undone; 
Nevermore! 
To find a place at last, removed from sadness, 
Where we may dwell serene from every care; 
Where life is one perpetual round of gladness, 
And peace and rest have each an entrance there 
Forever more! 
H. A. B. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





i. 

Ir is said to have been the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back, and three P.’s cast a } 
shadow and weight over Lydia Porson’s life 
that were hard to bear. 

It was too unkind of her father to have taken 
that way of making his name famous! Many 
and many a time even the shekels of silver and 
gold that had descended to her along with the 
Burden, (the whole word ought to be in capitals 
to express her feelings,) seemed very poor con- 
solation to Miss Lydia, and life itself not worth 
having, while the fragrance of a patent medicine 
came drifting about her like a wind out of the 
depths of the past. 

Pp. P. P.—Porson’s Patent Purifier! Better 
known from Maine to Georgia than any other 
three letters of the alphabet—and that was not 
the worst of it. I am ashamed to write it, know- 

ing the modesty of the people of my native land, 

where young women never ‘go to bed,” but 

“retire;” and young men never ‘break a leg,” 

but “fracture a limb;” still the truth must out— 











bad as P. P. P. was, there was worse behind! 
Another P. lurked in the shadow! Lydia, in 
the midst of her misery, could only be grateful 
that her father had believed in the old Roman 
fancy that Numero Deus irripare gaudet, and so 


a nightmare over her school-girl days! The 
witticisms she had been obliged to endure; the 
sneers when some ill-natured creature was 
angry; the only recommendations, whenever 
her head ached, to try the efficacy of one P., 
since she hated three; the utter detestation she 
got for the delicious vegetable, which afforded 
the girls opportunities to be brilliant. No won- 
der she became early a rigid hydropathist; and 
when asked, in her study of classical names, who 
Esculapius was, always refused to remember. 
It was fortunate for her that she was a girl of 
spirit and character, quite able to defend her- 
self; so whatever could be done to improve mat- 
ters she did—but the burden was heavy! 

Now she was a young lady in full pursuit of 
society; and society was not unwilling to be 
caught, though Lydia did know that, sometimes, 
the odor of P. P. P. floated between her and the 
precise success and position she desired. She 
was ambitious, and, like most American women, 
she wanted ‘‘a career;” something of her father’s 
energy must have descended to her, though it 
assumed a different form. Indeed, at one time 
she thought of writing a book; and as a prepa- 
ratory step, sent some verses to a newspaper, 
which were published and praised; but, alas! 
the editor allowed it to leak out in his column 


had kept the fourth ghostly sign out of the; of ‘‘chat,” that the fair authoress was the 


advertisements. If newspapers, and placards, 


and puffs, and every other modern improvement } 


in the art of humbug, had put before her eyes, 
in all its horrible indecency, the full name— 
Porson’s Patent Purifying Pills, Lydia felt that 
she must have succumbed long before; yes, 
perished in the earliest bloom of girlhood, as 
much a martyr to the P.’s as if she had swal- 
lowed them by the box full. 

The most aggravating thing was that the 
name could not die out. When the old doctor 
soared beyond the smell of his drugs, he be- 
queathed his business to a cousin many times 
removed; and in spite of all Lydia could say or 
do, Jack Porson carried it on, and paid punctu- 
ally to her guardians or lawyers the percentage 
which the will stipulated should accrue to her 
annually from the profits. 





The horrid patent—let us be considerate of 
Lydia’s feelings and use the name she did when 
forced to speak of the matter—had hung like 


daughter ‘‘of the celebrated Porson, whose pa- 


tent had proved such a blessing to the human 
race.” 

Lydia burned the paper and renounced author- 
ship on the spot; the genius of Sappho might 
struggle in her soul, it should never find vent 
to be placed in such company. 

Good gracious! fancy becoming distinguished, 
and seeing an advertisement of her last new 
volume of poems—Heart Throbs, by Miss Por- 
son; and maybe, in the same column—P. P. P.! 
Life! Health! Happiness! P. P. P.—Por. Pat. 
Pur.! 

And all because that stupid Jack would not 
give up the business, sell out, and make the 
purchasers change the name, and leave her to 
wear hers in peace. Now most things Jack 
would have done for her; but to throw away 
an income, to enjoy which a foreign duke 
would gladly have quartered a pill-box on his 
escutcheon, was rather beyond — a this 
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as much on Lydia’s account as his own; for 
Jack had hopes—yes, indeed, in spite of her 
rebuffs and determinedly treating him like a 
brother, Jack never had been able to relinquish 
his hopes. He was very miserable, often; she 
snubbed him ruthlessly, after the fashion of 
women toward patient adorers—but Jack loved 
her. Bless me! hadn’t he always, from the time 
she was a liitle angel, with long curls and a 
great deal of leg below her white dress, and he 
a blundering, awkward boy, who “fetched and 
carried” for her like a dog, and was scolded 
and reviled, petted and laughed at, made happy 
and wretched, befooled and bedeviled gene- 
rally, like any male given up to the tender mer- 
cies of a female! 

You see, Jack could reason more coolly on the 
subject—it was a matter of feeling where she 
was concerned, and he was only amused to no- 
tice that, in spite of long pedigrees, Mammon is 
God in whatever country you go. Jack had met 
at a foreign court a princess who commenced 
life as a washerwoman; he had seen the best 
blood in England ready to share a title in ex- 
change for millions, whether made out of oint- 
ment, or butcher’s meat, or Russia leather; so 
he could not force himself to believe that P. P. 
P. need be a hopeless weight to drag down 
either man or woman, good-looking, well edu- 
cated, and in circumstances to give society din- 
ners, @ Ja Russe, and balls without stint; for he 
knew that society—put it in New York or Lon- 
don, or where you will—would bow down before 
any idol for the sake of delicate meats and un- 
limited dancing, which, in spite of the grand 
outcry, is very sensible of society, since it lives 
to amuse itself. 

So the two Porsons could not agree concerning 
this momentous matter, which was certain to be 
a subject for discussion every time Jack found 
Lydia alone in her great Murray Hill house, 
where she lived en princesse—American princess 
at that, which means absolute sovereignty if 
ever anything did, with a troop of obsequious 
servants, and a nice old lady, who never was 
troubled with a will of her own, to give things 
the proper look they ought to wear. 

In the midst of it all, her splendor and glitter, 
and her dawning success, there was a little 
bitter in Lydia’s cup; and the wind, as it swept 
up from the sea through Broadway, would bring 
to her sensitive nostrils the odors from the great 
house down town, where the doctor had left the 
business which began—oh! heaven knows where 
—some people said with a pair of saddle-bags, a 
gray horse without any tail, and ‘‘roots and sim- 
ples,” away in some little New England village. 





“Why, think of it,” said Jack; “there are 
still half a dozen fortunes to be made out of 
the ag 

Lydia made a warning gesture. 

«*Patent—I was going to say patent.” 

“T don’t care if there are twenty,” returned 
Lydia, wrathfully; ‘let somebody else make 
them! You are rich enough now—what do you 
want to be selfish for?—and let them try using 
their names, too.” 

«But, my dear Lydia,” said Jack; ‘it wouldn't 
be the same thing at all if another name was 
used.” 

«And isn’t that.just what I want?” 

She said it as triumphantly as if she had 
offered a powerful argument in favor of her 
side of the question, and, according to the 
habit of the feminine mind, expected him t 
be thoroughly convinced. 

«But another name would make the P——” 

“Jack!” 

“Yes! Where was I? Really, you get s 
excited, Lydia.” 

“TI don’t know where you were, Jack, and 
don’t care where you go, provided you get out 
of that horrid business.” 

“You don’t care? Oh, Lydia!” 

“Now, Jack, don’t be foolish; that wasn't 
what I meant.” 

“I should hope not,” said Jack. ‘Why, 
you’d be as unnatural as a—as a 

“Yes, I know! Now, Jack, will you sell the 
whole thing and let me have my life in peace?” 

“Why, my dear Lydia, I believe your father 
would almost rise in his grave.” 

*‘Nonsense, Jack! that’s foolish and wicked, 
too! I’ve no doubt, if he could speak, he'd ad- 
vise you to do as I wish. Really, Jack, my 
conscience goes against it. Patent medicine! 
You know it isn’t right.” 

“Oh, there, Lydia! the pills are honest 


” 








enough—— 

“Jack, you are vulgar. I shall not talk with 
you.” 

“I didn’t mean it—upon my word, I didn’t.” 

“Then be careful! Now, Jack, I call it 3 
proof of a hard, hard nature for you to refuse 
the only relative you have the one thing on 
which she has set her heart.” 

Jack colored prodigiously, but she was too 
full of her subject to observe it. 

“I wonder at you, Jack—yes, I do.” 

‘‘But just listen, Lydia.” 

“‘No, I shall not listen; I have heard enough 
about the horrid matter, and waited longer 
than enough! There, we’ll not say anything 
more about it. I never wish it mentioned 
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again—never. 


that.” 
She said it very decidedly, and with great 


You will please to remember} Hadn't she read Thackeray, and all the rest of 


them? 


“‘But just hear me out. Your father made 


dignity ; but Jack knew she was not a woman; me promise I would not for three years. I can’t 


for nothing; she would bring up the grievance 
in some fresh and stronger light the next time 
they met. 

“No,” continued she, relapsing from stateli- 
ness into a quiet mournfulness of aspect, and 
looking the picture of heart-broken resignation, 
«] shall never mention the subject again! I 
must say though—I don’t wish to be unkind— 
I’m not fond of hurting people myself——” 

“Qh, Lydia! do you mean that I am?” 

«Don’t interrupt me with questions, Jack— 
I’m in no state of mind to be plagued with 
them; have a little mercy on my poor head, at 
least,” the qualification added impressively as an 
after thought, as who should say she expected 
more from him in any other way. 

“Now, my dear Lydia y 

“You are interrupting me, Jack,” said Miss 
Porson, congealing into dignity again. 

“J beg your pardon. What were you going 
to say?” 

“Qh! if you had wished to hear you wouldn’t 
have cut me short; but I shall finish because 

it’s due to myself. I say, I never wish to hear 
of this tiresome, odious, horrible, disgraceful” — 
she brought out each new epithet with fresh 
energy—‘‘business again. I am very much 
hurt—I shall not try to hide it. I didn’t think 
you would have held out against your cousin in 
a little thing like this—a lonely, desolate girl, 
with no relative but you in the world.” 

Jack was conscience-stricken, and began 
blundering apologies; but she was obdurate, 
and would not listen. 

“No, no, Jack! Don’t say a word! I'll bear 
my trouble; if the pleasure and brightness are 
all taken out of my life by one blighting thought, 
why I must endure it.” 

She looked a very pretty martyr; and Jack 
felt more and more guilty, and saw she was 
pale, and really believed it was ‘‘silent agony” 
caused it, forgetting as she did, that she had 
danced the German with great spirit at Mrs. 
Pierson’s ball till three o’clock that morning. 

“Lydia, dear,” he exclaimed, ‘<I wouldn’t 
distress you for the world! You see I can’t 
throw away the business.” 

“Oh! don’t talk about throwing away your 
precious dollars for me,” interrupted Lydia, 
vibrating skillfully between resignation and 
scorn; ‘I don’t expect sacrifices from anybody— 
you see I know the world!” 

As why shouldn’t she? Wasn’t she nineteen? 
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break my word.” 

Lydia wept at the mention of her father. 
I mean, she thought she was overwhelmed with 
sad memories—she was not; she was over- 
whelmed, as you or I would have been in a 
similar case, to remember there was still a 
whole year to elapse before she could force 
Jack to do as she wished; but, like the rest of 
us, she thought so well of herself that she always 
looked at her emotions in a poetical light. 

Jack was too much moved by her ‘stricken- 
deer” line of business to study or control his 
feelings at all; consequently, they took the bits 
in their mouths, and ran away with him. Be- 
fore he knew it, he was saying just what, in a 
cooler moment, he would have known was ex- 
ceedingly ill-timed—but “who can be tem- 
perate and furious in a moment?” So Jack, 
like Macbeth, let violent love outrun the pauser 
reason—only Macbeth had the advantage, from 
the fact that he was playing the hypocrite. 

Yes, indeed, before Jack knew very well what 
he was at, he plunged into the midst of the 
whirlpool; out came his most cherished secret; 
all the hopes and fears, and varying feelings 
that had seethed in his bosom were poured out, 
and he talked so fast, albeit not always coherent 
in his broken sentences, that Miss Porson had 
no opportunity to recover from her astonish- 
ment, and check him as decidedly as she would 
have done had she not been utterly unprepared 
for this melodramatic outburst. 

Indeed, I would not swear that something did 
not flutter in her bosom somewhere about the 
spot where those odd old guys, the physiologists 
(is it?) say we have hearts; but she was a 
wonderfully educated modern young lady, and 
had a theory to live up to; so she disregarded 
the fluttering, and by the time Jack paused for 
breath, and was very red and warm, and pant- 
ing excessively, as if he had just been running 
a foot-race, or sometning equally foolish, she 
had recovered herself, had laid firm hold of her 
theory, and steadied herself by it as if it had 
been an anchor, and was ready to settle poor 
Jack and his folly. 

«Dear me!” said she, “I declare, Jack, you 
have talked till you are quite out of breath ; it’s 
very American to talk so fast—don’t doit! Now 
don’t look angry, because that only makes 
matters worse—and you're dreadfully red, you 
are, indeed! Just keep still, and listen to me— 
it’s lucky, for the credit of the family, since 
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there’s only you and me in it, that I have a 


tolerable head, and can see things in a proper 


light.” 

“Oh, Lydia! how can you be so cruel!” 
stammered Jack. 

‘Now, Jack, stop talking like a novel, or I'll 
have nothing to say to you! As for what you 
have just been saying, it is just preposterous— 
that’s the word!” 

*T tell you I adore you, and you say it’s pre- 
posterous,” groaned Jack, with difficulty keep- 
ing his voice out of a howling key. 

“Of course it is; and so you'll think some 
time! Now let’s be logical, Jack.” 

“Hang logic!” 

‘No, indeed! Thank heaven, I can reason! 
I'm not saying many women can; but, thanks 
to Miss Thorry, I can! In the first place, we 
are cousins; and its downright wickedness and 
insanity to talk about adoring me.” 

“Cousins forty times removed,” interrupted 
he. 

“Oh! very well, Jack!” said Miss Porson, with 
injured dignity; ‘if you are ashamed to ac- 
knowledge me for a relative, why I’ve no more 
to say.” 

“Now, Lydia, you know that was not what I 
meant.” 

“But you don’t know what you mean, Jack; 
and if you talk, you'll talk nonsense; so, for 
the credit of the family, I wish you wouldn’t 
say anything at all.” 

“T’ve kept silence long enough,” quavered 
Jack. ‘I can’t stand it! I love you, Lydia!” 

“Of course you do; that is, if you choose to 
own me for a relation—that’s your duty; and 
it’s mine to love you—and I hope, Jack, I have 
right principle enough to do my duty.” 

“Hang duty!” shouted Jack. 

Lydia looked at him with serene pity. 

‘‘ Jack,” said she, ‘‘you’ve a very ill-regulated 
mind. It all comes of your going to Columbia 
College. If I had brought you up, I should 
have sent you over to Eton and a German Uni- 
versity.” 

‘Well, Lydia, I don’t see the sense of talking 
about bringing up a fellow five years older than 
yourself.” 

“T have been taught, Jack,” said Miss Porson, 
severely, ‘‘to take a rational view of all subjects, 
and to be prepared to act, no matter what might 
come up. Besides, years are nothing; some 
people.never learn to reason—just look at Con- 
gressmen!” ; 


a 

“You are very uncivil, Jack; but I shall for. 
give you, though I think it’s very wicked to 
talk in that way.” 

“If you'll only listen to me, Lydia!” 

‘As if I hadn’t been listening for half an hour, 
and you just say the same things over and over! 
I mean to talk now; and I shall advise you ag 
deliberately as if we were each somebody else; 
because, for all you despise it, 1 have been taught 
to reason.” 

“A pretty sort of teaching, that has left you 
without any heart, I think,” said Jack, angrily.” 

“Oh! very well! when I visit three hospitals 
regularly, and never go to the opera on Friday, 
and get up for early service all Lent, I shall 
not answer you; but you’re very cruel, Jack.” 

Down into the deepest and blackest part of 
the valley of humiliation Jack tumbled heels 
over head; but Miss Porson would not lift him 
out; she kept him there, and took advantage of 
the situation to lay down her plans and wave 
her banners. 

‘Now, Jack, I think love is very pretty in 
Tennyson, and, perhaps, it will answer in Eng- 
land; but you ought to see that in America it 
will not do; we are a young people e 





interrupted Jack, triumphantly, springing up 
out of the dark valley with a bound, because 
: he thought he had shivered her arguments. 

“And always very foolishly, as you’ve read 
novels enough to know,” said Miss Porson, 
pushing him down into the valley again. ‘But 
this is what I mean; the last generation made 
fortunes—it is our duty to make positions, it’s 
very clear to everybody that has gone through 
a course of psychological A 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“Evidences, and parallels, and deductions,” 
‘continued Lydia, unmercifully. ‘Now the ques- 
tion is, have we a right to forsake our duty for 
a little foolish romance.” 

“Td rather have my happiness than be a 
duke.” 

“TI can only say I pity you,” replied Lydia; 
‘‘and, Jack, it’s of a piece with the skeptical 
; taint there is in the American mind, when all 
} the books of sermons tell us we are not meant to 
; be happy.” 

“I wish,” growled Jack, desperately, ‘you'd 
come to the point.” 

“I should have done it some time ago if you 
had allowed me,” she replied. ‘I do wish you 
wouldn’t be so American about losing your 











“Oh! I say, I'll not stand this!” moaned { temper.” 
“TI haven’t lost it,” groaned Jack, becoming 
3 doleful again. ‘‘You’re breaking my heart!” 


Jack. ‘Putting one off with such talk when 
my heart is breaking!” 


“And it’s young people that fall in love,” 
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Miss Porson raised her beautiful hands and 


her beautiful eyes at the same time, and seemed 
resignedly appealing to some unseen witness. 

«Jf you want my opinion you must not go off 
into blank verse. Now, to go back, I said it was 
our duty to make a position. You know just as 
well as I do what a dreadful thing it is to have 
a fortune brought by a—by the——” 

“Not dreadful at all!’ 

«Exigencies and chances of trade! What we 
have to do is to show that we are equal to purify- 
ing it from stain and engrafting it on a stock 
go lofty that it shall lose all trace of the original 
taint.” 

Jack struggled faintly, but was speechless. 

“Now, you will ask, how is this to be done? 
I'll tell you; then, I hope, you’ll acknowledge it 
is well for a woman to be taught to reason.” 

Jack groaned. 

«I want you to marry Olivia De Lancy 
Streighton.” 

Jack bounced—there’s no other word—and 
yelled. “That red-haired, slab-sided thing, with 
an unmanagable eye?” 

“The best blood in the country! Why, when 
she went to England, Lord Gray owned her for 
a relative.” 

“So might the witch of Endor! She’s thirty, 
at least!” 

“Didn't I just say that years are nothing! 
I'm not telling you she’s pretty; but one’s duty 
has nothing to do with such trifles! Now, you 
know very well, Jack, that a lot of nasty people 
did their best to push me down when I began 
my career; and you might, for the sake of our 
family, do all you can to help me make a posi- 
tion.” 

Jack twitched as if he was electric. 

“And what are you to do?” he asked. 

“T shall marry a foreign nobleman,” said 
Miss Porson, as decisively as if she was reading 
out of the book of fate. ‘‘I think it will be the 
Baron de Blonderstein i 

“That fat meerschaum of a man!” 

“Because he is here, and it will save trouble,” 
pursued Lydia, regardless of his parenthesis. 
“If Mrs. Stuyvesant would have taken me 
abroad, as she ought, I might have married in 
France—of course, I should have preferred that; 

but I’m not so weak as you, I don’t refuse plums 
because I can’t get peaches.” 

Jack rushed into a stormy state of rage, and 
told her she was heartless, cold-blooded, abomi- 
nable, and a great many other things that he 
did not mean; and she kept looking at him with 

her smile of serene pity, and only said, 

“I know my duty, and I am thankful! It 








would be very nice to be romantic; and if I had 
been born a princess, I should have been very 
poetical; but I’m not going wickedly to fly in 
the face of Providence.” 

“A pretty Providence that would make you 
sell yourself!” 

“You are sadly profane, Jack. You ought to 
know that, with our limited knowledge of the 
ways and plans of Providence, it’s very wrong 
to speak so. Things are, reason tells us what 
course to take, and, unless we are very wicked, 
we don’t fly off.” 

“TI don’t understand a word,” said Jack. 

“T did not expect you to, Jack,” she replied, 
with compassion; ‘‘it’s all because you went to 
Columbia College, and will read those horrible 
transcendental books; but, if you will take my 
advice, you will be very much obliged to me 
some time. And Olivia ss 

But Jack had reached the furthest limit of 
human endurance, and blazed like a whole 
package of fire-works set off accidentally. 
Finally, Lydia forgot her reason, and lost her 
temper, too—and they had a frightful quarrel; 
and the end of it was, that Jack tore out of 
the house raving like an intoxicated Malay, 
and Lydia was more determined than ever to 
follow out the programme she had laid down. 

She had forced herself into the belief that 
she was thoroughly in earnest in all her theories 
and creeds; and now she was more energetic 
than before, from the aid of this new spur 
of obstinacy. She thought Jack behaved very 
ill to her, indeed; and it was convenient to 
have a reason for feeling a little soreness some- 
where about her heart, when she reflected 
upon what he had said, and his conduct in 
general. Besides, she was very much occupied, 
for it was the height of the season. Gradually 
she had succeeded in doing away with the 
troubles which at first had assailed her from 
that odious past, clouded by the P. P. P. It 
was the luckiest thing in the world that she 
was able and willing to help Mrs. Gen. Hures- 
ford just when the general would have made a 
grand smash—for Mrs. General was at the very 
top of Olympus. And Lydia was quite able to 
keep the place that Mrs. General elbowed out 
for her, and did not lose her head in the least, 
in spite of incessant waltzing and much adu- 
lation. 

Then the baron came on from Washington, 
and Lydia was as decided as ever to be a 
baroness. Now the baron, to do him justice, 
was not a bad sort of baron at all. He was, 
indeed, tolerably well on toward the age when 
even barons bold have a tendency to grow stout; 
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a trifle lymphatic in temperament, and remot found. (I cannot tell you how she knew it, | 
what heavy on foot when he insisted on doing; am only a man—but she knew it the momey 
the gallop, for which he really had no breath, } she looked in his face.) 
though he evidently could not make up his mind She had been dancing with him; she hag 
to believe it. He was not rich—I have seldom } seated herself to rest, and while she was talk. 
heard of a baron that was, in these days—but } ing to two or three people, was thinking of the 
he was relation to all the numerous grand dukes} baron’s intentions, when in from one of the 
before Bismark upset them; and even in his} other rooms came Jack, with Lily Spencer 
stoutness betrayed his claims to relationship to} his arm. Lily Spencer, who was only out that 
the Prince of Wales. He wanted to marry an} season, and cared more for dancing than she 
American; and he had not stood a fair chance, } did for barons, and was really prettier than any 
he felt, in Paris, amongst the junesse doree, who} one girl ought to be; her portion might hay 
are buying up so rapidly all the Yankee stock; been divided among several, and still all of 
in the market; so he had got the better of his} them would have been very well provided for, 
lymphatic temperament, put his meerschaum in Whether it was the way Jack was bending his 
his pocket, and sailed straight away over the sea} head toward the girl, as she talked something 
to headquarters, to the nursery for baronesses} in his face, (not having seen him for a week, it 
and duchesses, that he might take his pick- and} struck her, too, how handsome he was,) Lydis 
choice undisturbed. They balled him, and dined } could not have told; but a disagreeable seny. 
him, and supped him, and the name of the young } tion, unlike anything she had ever felt in he 
angels flung at his auburn head was legion; but} whole life, passed over her, which made he 
Lydia Porson, having no one to fling her, beat } feel as if a cold wind had blown suddenly in. 
the whole crowd, and really did it remarkably She did not stop to analyze it, or pay any 
well. . attention to it, as was natural, having a wel- 

She kept perfectly cool—there was a great} regulated mind; and just then some stupii 
advantage in the outset. Before many weeks, } person said to her, 
she knew that she had distanced all competi- “There is your cousin with Lily Spencer—te 
tors; the baron had not laid his title at her feet } was very devoted to her in Washington. Really, 
in so many words, but he meant to, because he } it begins to look serious, doesn’t it?” 
had told Mrs. Gen. Huresford that such was his Had Jack fallen in love? Miss Porson fel 
august intention; and Lydia was not so ill-regu- 3 very indignant! She had recommended himts 
lated as to grumble at fate, though she did still ; marry, but she never told him to be stupid anl 
feel that if she had been a young lady when the ; get in love; she was very indignant, and has 
Countess Eugenie was, and had possessed a rest- } tened to explain to herself the reason. It wa 
less mother, there was a fair probzbility that } because Jack had kept the matter a secret—she 
now, instead of thinking about barons bold, she } was his nearest relative, and it was very im- 
would be exhibiting herself on an ivory chair, } pertinent of him not to have told her about it 
with a tremendous spread of velvet about her. Then she saw Jack dancing with the pretty 

Jack had persevered in his bad temper for? Lily, and she thought the girl “dreadfully w- 
some time, and as long as he did that she could } formed;” then Jack came up and exchanged 
feel cool, and patronizing, and compassionate } few words with herself, and was so off-hand ani 
of his folly; but lo, on a sudden, without the; at his ease, that Lydia felt more angry tha 
slightest warning, Jack turned about and played } ever, and nipped him severely as he deserved. 
her own game; apologized for not having found And then she saw the baron heavily making 
time to come and see her, which excuse natur-$ his way in her direction, and she remembered 
ally made her boil with rage. He out Heroded } what her feminine instinct had warned her was 
Herod in the way of aristocratic views and sen-} in his face, and somehow she desired to post 
timents, and she was rather disgusted with him. } pone his little announcement. She did not ask 

Then Jack was away in Washington for a} herself why—she was dreadfully civil, was Lydia, 
week or two; and the first time Lydia met him, } and would not be rude enough to ask questions 
after his return, was at one of Mrs. Gen. Hures- } even of herself. 
ford’s parties, where she was made the envy So she danced a great deal, and kept in the 
of all mundane-minded young women by the} crowd, and was occasionally a little absent; #0 
excessive, albeit, rather heavy devotion of the} that at last, even the baron, whose perceptions 
baron, and was conscious that her dress was; were somewhat slow, asked if she was not “8 
the prettiest in the room, and knew that the} leetle ti-red.”” He prided himself on his English, 
baron meant to propose the first opportunity he } which, indeed, was very tolerable, though he 
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sometimes made odd mistakes, as he did when 
he talked about Mrs. Huresford’s ‘‘ hide,” mean- 
ing her complexion, which, after all, was not 
her own, because she owed Dellue for it, and he 
was not a bit patient. 

“JT believe I am tired,” Lydia said, ‘“‘and I 
shall go home. Please take me over to Mrs. 
Morsely.” 

The baron was desolated, he said—but she 
would go; and the last thing she saw, as she 
left the room, was Lily Spencer whirling about 
in Jack’s arms. But the baron took her down 
to the carriage, and muttered some very tender 
and very German sentences in her ear; and 
she drove home, knowing that she could be a 
baroness, at least, have the offer of being, as 
soon as she liked; and she knew that she ought 
to be satisfied—but she was not 


ai. 


To a well-regulated mind no consciousness 
can be more humiliating than feeling that, in 
some crisis, it has shown itself weak and vacil- 
lating, like the common herd who are the prey 
of every impulse. For the first time in her life 
this consciousness was forced upon Miss Porson 
and she was very angry with herself. She had 
shown no sign of weakness or swerving from 
her fixed principle of action to other eyes, but 
she knew that she had been guilty of it. She 
had gone home that night for fear the baron 
should take advantage of some opportune mo- 
ment, and offer to share the weight of his 
honors with her. 

Why she should have hesitated and absurdly 
put off this desirable culmination of events, to 
which she had serenely looked forward during 
those preparatory weeks, was what she could 
not understand; and she asked herself a great 
many questions about the matter, and brought 
up a variety of excuses to appease her judgment 
and well-regulated mind; but the conclave was 
very difficult to satisfy, and negged her rather 
unmercifully. 

She decided at last that it must be wholly be- 
cause she was so dissatisfied with Jack, and had 
been momentarily disheartered by seeing how 
the necessary steps for preserving and increas- 

ing the family credit all devolved upon her. 
Yes, that was it; and, indeed, no wonder that 
she had been overpowered for an instant—it 
really was too bad! What could be more in- 
sane than for Jack to get himself entangled 
with Lily Spencer? A pretty girl, to be sure— 
oh, yes! pretty in a dolly sort of way; and Jack 
was just goose enough to go and be pleased with 
dimples and childish blue eyes, and absurd 


$ blond curls, when the girl had neither money 
> or family, and what he wanted was blood and 
> position. 

“Blood!” said Lydia. ‘Yes, blood! And he 
goes wasting his time with Lily Spencer,” (great 
emphasis on the Lily, as if it would have bet- 
tered matters had the girl been named Dolly or 
Jane,) “and Olivia De Lancy Streighton getting 
no younger! And she would have had him— 
and such blood; and her second cousin married 
to Count Treville, and all! Oh, that Jack! I 
vow it is too much! No wonder I felt disheart- 
ened, and wanted to creep away and hide my- 
self! I shall hate him before he’s through his 
folly—positively hate him—I know I shall.” 

And in the midst of her monologue, they came 
to tell her the culprit himself wanted to see her; 
and she went down Stairs determined to give 
him a lecture that should make him properly 
horrified with himself, if he had any remains 
of right feeling left. 

But the lecture never was delivered; for, as 
she entered the room, Jack came straight toward 
her, and without any greeting or preface said, 

“T am glad I have found you at home, Lydia. 
I came to say good-by.” 

‘“‘T don’t know where else you would find me 
at this hour,” said she, rather fretfully. “Why, 
I’ve hardly had my breakfast! And what on 
earth are you going to Washington again for?” 

“T am not going to Washington,” said Jack. 

“‘Where then?” 

“To South America,” replied Jack. 

Lydia’s heart gave a great thump against 
her side; but judgment was ready for it, and 
immediately thought it not surprising, for Jack, 
after all, was her nearest and dearest relative. 

“To South America!” she repeated, forget- 
ting that the wonderful Miss Thorry had taught 
her it was the height of vulgarity to repeat any- 
body’s words. ‘‘Now what do you mean, Jack?” 

‘“Why, I mean to see Rio Janeiro, and the 
Andes, and Peru, and all the rest of it,” said 
Jack, calmly. 

“IT never heard anything so foolish in my 
whole life!” exclaimed Lydia, quite thrown off 
her balance. 

“Well, as it comes from me, you'll not be so 
much astonished,” said Jack. 

“Oh! if you’re going to be sardonic and talk 
like Mephistopheles!” returned Lydia, indig- 
nantly. 

“T’m not,” said Jack. 

“I am very glad of it,” said Lydia, more 
sharply, because somehow, weak as it was, she 
was mortally afraid she should burst into tears 
in spite of herself. 
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And Jack was perfectly calm; a little pale, 
maybe, but that made him look all the more in- 
teresting—and he certainly was very handsome. 
» “When do you mean to sail?” was Lydia’s 
next question; and, as she asked, she mentally 
vowed to find some pretext for hindering him 
before the time came. 

Jack pulled out his watch and looked at it. 

“In about an hour and a half,” said he. 

Lydia wanted to scream, but if she screamed, 
she should certainly have hysterics, and that 
would never do! She must have relief in some 
way, so she tried to work herself into a passion, 
and began to abuse him. 

“This is pretty conduct!” cried she. ‘Treat- 
ing your own cousin in this way! I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Jack.” 

“T only made up my mind last night,” said 
Jack, growing a little paler still, but perfectly 
composed. ‘I find there’s something important 
to be done out there, and as I shall have a good 


. deal of spare cash on._hand in a few months, I 


want to be ready for an investment.” _ 

“T think it’s odious to talk about money,” 
said Lydia, curling her lip. 

“TI know you do, and I shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it, only I want to tell you why I shall 
have it. I have made arrangements to sell out 
that patent, and I thought that would please 
you.” 

“Tt doesn’t please me at all to have you rush 
off in this crazy way,” cried Lydia, astonished 
at herself that she could not think about the 
pleasure of having that bugbear, the P. P. P., 
taken out of her life forever. 





Ae 
—what-you-call-him?—and dreadful wretches 
they are, even in high tragedy!” 

“<I don’t want to, Lydia! I meant that, as you 
would very soon——” 

«And how long are you going to be gone?” 
interrupted she, having a warning that she had 
better not let him finish his sentence. 

“Perhaps I’ll stray about there for eight or 
nine months,” said Jack; ‘it’s quite the thing 
to do the Andes, you know.” 

“Eight or nine months!” gasped Lydia. 

“IT shall have to go over to Paris to visit you,” 
continued Jack. ‘I suppose you’ll make the 
baron settle in Paris?” 

‘Never you mind where I shall settle, Jack,” 
replied Lydia, taking refuge in severity. “It 
can’t concern you to know, when you go rushing 
off in this ridiculously insane way.” 

“I told you it was partly on business, re- 
member.” 

‘Business! Haven’t you had business enough 
all your life, I’d like to know, with that horrid 
patent hanging over your head like a—like a— 
oh! I don’t know what ?” 

“But that will be out of the way. I thought 
you would have been pleased, Lydia—you hated 
it so; and it didn’t seem right to vex you, par 
ticularly when you are going to have a title.” 

“Then let business alone,” she cut in, hastily. 

“TI dare say I shall; but I may as well have 
my capital disposed of.” 

“Oh! don’t talk like an arithmetic!” snapped 
she. 

“No. I beg your pardon—we men in Ame 
rica do get shocking habits.” 

Lydia clenched her hands with impatience. 


“Well, that’s very good of you,” replied Jack, ; He was dreadfully aggravating with his sub- 
a little languidly; and when he drawled she ; dued air of self-depreciation, and so quiet about 


wanted to box his ears, though she had often 
told him that ‘it was the thing to do,” and that 
his rather rapid, decisive mode of speech was 
exceedingly bad style. ‘You'll not have much 
time to miss me, that’s one comfort.” 

Lydia was very angry now. 5 

“T shouldn’t like to have your heart, Jack,” 
said she. ‘I don’t know what it must be made 
of—adamant, at least!” 

There was a little quiver about Jack’s lips, 
but he curled his mustache down over it. 

“To say it will be a comfort to have your 
cousin not miss you!’ she went on. ‘I shouldn’t 
think a Sandwich Islander would have such sen- 
timents.” 

“IT did not mean to myself, Lydia,” said Jack, 
quietly. 


“Oh! Well, I’m glad you didn’t—I should 


$ 





it; between anger and a desire to cry, she felt 
dreadfully nervous. 

“TI thought you were going to marry Lily 
Spencer,” cried she. 

“Did you really?” 

“Yes; and so did everybody.” 

*“T never did, nor she, either,” said Jack. 
“We've been very good friends, because I knew 
about her engagement to Tom Lockgley—but you 
mustn’t mention it, because it’s a secret yet.” 

“Then, if she’s engaged, I think she’s a 
dreadful flirt—that’s all I have to say!” ex- 
claimed Lydia, and she was pitching her voice 
higher, and speaking more rapidly than Miss 
Thorry would have approved. 

«Perhaps she may be,” returned Jack, with 
elegant indifference. 

“Now, Lydia, I’m afraid I must say good-by. 


hope not, unless you want to set up for a Roman {I have oceans of little things to do yet.” 
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“Oh, Jack! I don’t want you to go!” she cried, 
breaking down from her dignity, and behaving 
like an ordinary girl distressed by bad news. 

«“That’s because it comes so suddenly,” said 
Jack, philosophically; ‘I’m sorry I hadn’t time 
to prepare you. Now, Lydia, gool-by! You 
said once you thought it was very stupid for 
relations to write letters; but if you ever find 
time, you know I’d like to hear from you.” 

“To go and remind me of all my foolish 
speeches !”” 

«And I hope you will be very, very happy— 
heaven knows I do! We’ll not be sentimental, 
because that’s not of our time; but God bless 
you! You’ll be a baroness when we meet—of 
qpurse, you'll be happy.” 

Lydia would not cry—she would be calm, but 
she felt herself tremble. 

«Everybody will say Lily Spencer has refused 
you!” she exclaimed, abruptly. 

“No,” said Jack; ‘“‘you can tell them it was 
you.” 

His voice was graver, but unshaken; he kissed 
her forehead once; then, before she could speak 
or move, he was gone. 

Lydia went up to her own room and shut her- 
self in, and had the heartiest crying fit she had 

indulged in for many a day. She asked no 
questions of herself; she attempted no self- 
government or self-exculpation; she just lay on 
her bed, and cried and sobbed like a common- 
place, weak girl, and would not go down to her 
luncheon, or let anybody in, any more than if 
she had been a romantic young person in a 
story, thereby distressing Mrs. Morsely, and 
astonishing her maid, who had never known 
her serene and lofty mistress to be in ‘‘such a 
taking.” 

After she had cried as much as she could she 
felt better, and wisely decided, instead of re- 
proaching herself, that even the greatest and 
most self-reliant minds must have their brief 
moments of discouragement. No doubt Cesar 
and Napoleon had; yes, and Queen Elizabeth, 
too. 

She got up from her bed, sat down before her 
glass, and, looking at the pale face which con- 
fronted her, gasped a little, but repeated, 

“Tt is all over!” 

Then she bathed her eyes and held cooling 
things to them, and arranged her hair; and 
when her maid tapped at the door again, she 
was ready to account for her brief period of 
retirement on that much used plea, “Neural- 
gia”—for everything is neuralgia now-a-days. 
What did poor human nature do before it came 
inf Mr. Jones hears that certain stocks have 





gone to smash, and he knows he’s going after 
them—neuralgia! it accounts for his looks when 
he gets home! Anna Maria jilts you, and you 
look as if you had been steeped in green tea and 
alum for a week—‘neuralgia!” Mrs. Ames 
can’t have a new bonnet; Lucy hears that Tom 
Gray is engaged—‘“‘neuralgia!” It is beautiful, 
and our faith in it is the best part of the mat- 
ter—it covers everything from crossness to de- 
spair. 

The maid brought a note from Mrs. Gen. 
Huresford, and Lydia had brought herself into 
a proper frame of mind for reading it. The 
baron had been with Mrs. Huresford—they had 
been old acquaintances in Europe—and he had 
opened his mind to her about Miss Porson. He 
was fully determined to propose to her; all he 
wanted was an opportunity, and somehow he 
had thought, on the previous evening, that 
Lydia kept him away from that crisis; and 
being puzzied, and not finding any inspiration 
in his meerschaum, he had gone to Mrs. Hures- 
ford, and Mrs. Huresford, like a dear guardian 
angel, fit to flutter about the heights of Murray 
Hill, had put matters in perfect order. 

Lydia was to come to dinner—the baron, too; 
there would be only old Mrs. Livermore, and 
a couple of the general’s elderly men. Lydia 
knew that everything was settled—she should 
go to dinner; she saw it all as plain as if it had 
been mapped out before her. After dinner, 
she should follow Mrs. Huresford and old Mrs. 
Livermore into the drawing-room; Mrs. Liver- 
more would go to sleep—she always did, and 
sometimes she snored; but she was worth loads 
of shekels; so people were glad to have her 
snore in their drawing-rooms. The baron would 
leave the general and his heavy men and come 
up; Mrs. Huresford would have led her into 
the conservatory, the baron would follow; Mrs. 
Huresford would go away to listen to Mrs. 
Livermore’s snores, which were peculiar, and 
sounded like ‘‘She-kel—she-kel!” Then the 
baron would say it, and it would be done. 

Well, wasn’t that what she wanted? Of course! 
The baron had a lovely old castle on the Rhine— 
Yankee money would make it a charming resi- 
dence. He owned a hotel in Paris—the results 
of the P. P. P. would get it out of the hands of 
creditors; the saloons would be refurnished, 
and therein she, Lydia, Baroness Blonderstein, 
would receive lords and ladies of high degree, 
and give balls, at which the emperor would look 
very like a sphinx; and the empress would say 
graceful things to her with that sweet, pensive 
smile, which—it may be all fancy—-makes one 
think that murmurs of Andalusian groves and 
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the voice of her Gaudelquivir, and maybe other 
murmurs and voices that she will never hear 
again in this world, haunt her in spite of the 
imperial robes and diadem. 

Lydia ate some luncheon, and felt strength- 
ened in her common sense. She went out 
soberly and decorously to drive with Mrs. 
Morsely; came home early to keep any unbe- 
coming flush out of her face; slept a little; read 
an account of the marriage of Miss J—— to 
Count Somebody, in Paris; and was ready to 
allow herself to be dressed, and go to the din- 
ner, as a preparatory step to careering into 
Paris like a conqueror. 

And now and then she would shiver and feel 
cold, as if a sea wind blew over her; and she 
remembered that Jack, poor, dear old Jack, was 
drifting away below Sandy Hook; and it left her 
very much alone, for there was nobody now 
really to care about her coming grandeur— 
other people would only be envious. 

She was even conscious of not feeling pro- 
perly solicitous about her dress, and of being 
altogether more languid and indifferent than 
was becoming in a woman of her fixed princi- 
ples. Still there was no wavering in her reso- 
lution from the end in view—the rightful and 
legitimate end of any American woman of 
wealth, with a well-ordered mind—that of blos- 
soming into a title. But once or twice she 
caught herself thinking that it would have been 
convenient if she could have been born to it as 
well as to a fortune; say Marchioness of Massa- 
chusetts, or Duchess of Pennsylvania, or some- 
thing of that sort, it would have sounded very 
well, indeed. Then she roused herself, at her 
maid’s request, to look at her dress, and re- 
membered that it was very unreasonable to ex- 
pect one life to contain all the blessings, any 
more than one soul can all the virtues, and ap- 
proved of the dress, and felt languid and slightly 
bored, which was a mood of elegant indifference 
befitting a future baroness. 

With that mood still upon her, she departed 
for Mrs. Huresford’s dinner; and she was so 
late that there was only time for the general’s 
powerful other half to whisper that her dress 
was perfection; then dinner was announced, 
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and the baron, according to orders previously 
issued, came up to lead her into the stately ban- 
queting-hall, which was more stuffy than one 
could wish, with its gold and red curtains, and ; 
the flowers drooping rapidly in the steam of the 


soup. 

It was not a very brilliant party; the general ; 
and his friends were of the order of men who ' 
are always ponderous, and never so much so as } 


ee 
at dinner. Mrs. Huresford was too stately ang 
dignified to talk a great deal, except in very 
lengthy sentences; and old Mrs. Livermore, 
when she dined out, was intent upon her dip. 
ner, report alleging that she thus made up for 
meagre repasts, which stinginess impelled her 
to take at home. The baron himself—well, it 
might be the influence of the place, or, perhaps, 
having ‘serious intentions,” had that effect 
upon baronial blood; but he certainly was very 
sedate, and halted over his English more thay 
was agreeable. He was a little brighter after 
it came time for the champagne, and actually 
complimented Lydia on the “pig curl,” which 
drooped down one side of her neck, makings 
little confusion by using the letter p when he 
meant b, and vice versa, for in his next set speech 
he told her something about-Providence. 

The dinner droned on, and Lydia felt 5 
strange, absent feeling creep over her and grow 
stronger; and for the life of her she could no 
help seeing that steamer floating slowly out of 
sight of land more plainly than the scene about 
her, and Jack leaning against the railing of the 
deck, and looking back at the shore he was lear- 
ing. She knew it was foolish; she tried to rouse 
herself, but all the same, the sea-view would com 
up, the rush of winds and waters would drown 
the voices near, and several times the baron 
had to repeat a remark, which at last made hin 
look a little discomposed, for it was something 
he was not accustomed to, particularly when 
talking with an American girl. 

At last Mrs. Huresford gave her stately head 
a bend, somewhat like the bend a statue of 
Minerva might be expected to give, and the 
ladies left the table and went up into the glitter 
ing drawing-room, that was as interesting to 
walk through as an upholsterer’s shop would 
have been. 

Old Mrs. Livermore was inducted into the 
easiest of easy-chairs; she made her six stereo 
typed remarks, to which the general’s lady 
listened with gorgeous deference, then her old 
head drooped back against the cushions, and 
presently she began to say, ‘“‘She-kels! she- 
kels!” and Lydia felt herself tremble with 
nervous expectation—it was like some super 
natural warning. 

Then the general’s lady rose and swept her 
black velvet aeross the carpet, that was a per- 
fect garden of cauliflowers, and said to Lydia, 

“Come and look at my fuchsias, dear—you 
never saw anything so lovely.” 

It was coming—just as she had imagined it! 
Lydia followed her with an odd feeling that she 
must beinadream. Again the peaceful snore 
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of old Mrs. Livermore said, ‘‘She-kels! she- 
kels!” and Lydia was conscious of a very im- 
proper longing to go back and strangle her 
without mercy. 

The general’s lady stood by her side in the con- 
servatory for a few moments, conversing quietly 
about the flowers, and calling them by very long 
and awful names; and then Lydia heard a pair 
of masculine boots creak on the cauliflowers— 
it was a peculiarity of the baron’s boots (some 
Americans thought it a sign of nobility) to 
creak on all occasions, and even the velvet pile of 
Mrs. General’s carpet could not drown the sound. 

The general’s lady looked at Lydia and smiled 
complacently, (well she might; she knew that 
the least Lydia could do to show her gratitude 
was to send back a diamond bracelet from 
Paris,) and Lydia felt the floor surge under her 
feet, and the exotics, in full blossom, stared at 
her till, in her nervousness, it seemed to her 
that each flower was a ghostly eye looking dis- 
approval. 

Glancing down the vista of the drawing-rooms, 
she saw the baron slowly marching up the cauli- 
flowers—creak, creak, nearer and nearer; he 
was close enough to have heard when the 
general’s lady said, 

“Excuse me, love, I must go back to Mrs. 
Livermore; you will like to stay here till the 
gentlemen come up.” 

Creak, creak—it was dreadful! The general’s 
lady turned to go, Lydia put out her hand and 
held her fast—she was mad she thought! She 
knew what she was doing, but she could not help 
herself. She knew she was betraying weakness 
that condemned her as an idiot; that she was 
being false to her theories, her principles, her 
judgment—but she could not help it. 

“Don’t go!” was all she could manage to 
say between her chattering teeth—and she held 
the arm of the general's lady as tight as if it 
had been a life-preserver and she a waif on a 
stormy sea. ‘*Don’t go!” 

The general’s lady glared at her in astonish- 
ment, which changed to alarm as she looked at 
her white face. 

“Good heavens! you are il!, Lydia!” she ex- 
claimed, more naturally than she had spoken in 
a score of years. 

“No, no—wait!” 

Creak, creak! The baron had paused to 
glance at a bust on a pedestal; he was coming 
on, he was close by—creak, creak! 

“TI can’t!” shivered Lydia, between her chat- 
tering teeth. “Ican’t! Take him away! Ican’t 
explain! Don’t let him speak to me—oh! I can’t!” 

The general’s lady thought her really ill. 








“‘My dear, you must go and lie down.” 

“No, no! Let me go home!” 

She suddenly remembered there was a door 
that led straight into the hall; she heard again 
that ominous creak, dropped Mrs. General’s 
arm, and darted out, ran up stairs, and took 
refuge in the dressing-room, where she had put 
aside her wraps. 

Presently Mrs. General followed, but she could 
not get much out of Miss Porson, except that 
she must go home—and she stood like Minerva, 
bewildered and somewhat exasperated after 
ordering a carriage. 

It came—Lydia threw on her cloak 

“And what am I to say to the baron?” in- 
quired the general’s lady. 

‘Don’t let him ask me,” pleaded Lydia. 
can’t marry him—I can’t!” 

Mrs. General collapsed. 

«Are you mad?” groaned she. 

“IT know everybody will think me so,” cried 
Lydia. ‘I do myself—but I can’t! I meant 
to—I ought! I can’t—I can’t!” 

She had to stop—she would have screamed if 
she had gone on. The general’s lady poured 
out a tide of expostulations. 

“T can’t help it!” was all Lydia could say. 
“T meant to—I can’t. I'd rather die—don’t let 
him come near me! Never! never!” 

Down stairs she ran before Mrs. General could 
get her breath, sprang into the carriage, and 
was driven home; frightened Mrs. Morsely and 
her maid by her appearance, put them resolutely 
aside, got into her room, and had very pretty 
hysterics all by herself, and went to sleep with 
a feeling of relief like that of a man who had 
been pardoned after being taken out for exe- 
cution. 

The next morning, when she woke, she was 
greeted by a letter from the general’s lady—a 
very wise, proper letter; but Lydia could not do 
it—that was all she could say, even to herself, 
she could not! 

She wrote a brief note, and said so; she sent 
a pair of gorgeous bracelets as a peace-offering ; 
and then she cried, and felt as if she were be- 
witched, and knew she was a fool; but she could 
not do it—oh! she could not! 

For three days she saw nobody. When she 
emerged the baron had gone to Washington; yes, 
and in a week came news that he was engaged 
to Miss Jelstrom. But Mrs. General, appeased 
by the bracelets, set things in a proper light. 
Everybody knew that Lydia had refused him. 
Some people declined to believe it; but Lydia 
cared nothing, he was gone—that was all she 
asked. 
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128 A LOVER’S SONG.—TRANSITION. 








So it passed on into May, and the well-regulated 
young woman did not know herself any longer, 


and really wondered if she were not losing her } 


senses—for she could only think of Jack, and 
Jack’s absence; for Jack would not come back— 
she heard that from one of his intimate friends! 
And she; had thrown away a title! What was 
she to do? Mrs. Huresford desired her to go 
to Paris, under her (Mrs. General’s) wing, pro- 
mising her a French marquis, at least; and 
Lydia was half inclined to go—Paris air would 
restore her senses, perhaps. 

But one day, while she was debating the sub- 
ject, bang into the room—he always was in a 
hurry—rushed Jack, and had her in his arms, 
and was kissing her like mad. 

“T thought you were married till I got here,” 
cried Jack. ‘Oh, Lydia, do love me! I'll not 
let you go! Nobody will make you so happy as 
I! Say you will—say you will!” 

Then he kissed her so violently she could not 


ee 
say anything; and startled and confused ag 4h, 
was, what with his sudden arrival, and hi 
atrocious conduct, that when she could Speak 
’ she said whatever he wished. 

That very spring Lydia went to Paris, andy 
court, and saw the emperor look like a sphiny 
and was smiled at by the empress, and courig 
3 generally, and had a “splendid time;” and Jag 
was wonderfully admired by the Parisienng 
’ And how it was, Lydia did not know; but, iy 
Paris, the Baron and Baroness Blonderste, 
were nobody in particular among so many titly 
people; and there was not half the row aboy 
them there was over Jack and herself. 

Yes, and more than that, Lydia lived to- hep 
Jack tell the story of the P. P. P., and couj 
laugh as heartily as anybody; and finally s&h 
’ began to see that that mysterious good “po. 
3 tion” is quite attainable, without making any 

tremendous sacrifices, in this very prosaic ce 
* tury. 
























A LOVER’S SONG. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





I Look across the waters, 
To see the headland light; 
A driving sea-fog hides it— 
He will not come to-night. 
The eerie wind is wailing 
Along the lonely shore; 
Oh! life is dark and dreary, 
Since he returns no more. 


At nights I hear the tempest, 
In gusts against the pane; 
I dream of death and shipwreck, 
And wake, and dream again; 
And all the dreary daytime, 
The rain goes slanting by; 
Oh! life is weary, weary, 
I would that I could die! 


My anger was but seeming, 
I meant not he should go; 

But days and weeks have vanished, 
And, oh! they drag so slow. 

But, look! the fog is lifting; 
Above, the stars shine bright; 

I see a well-known pennon— 
He'll surely come to-night! 


Oh, breezes! blow propitious ; 
Ye waves, in frolic play, 

Around his pinnace gambol! 
Stars, light him on his way! 

He could not think me forward, 
The landing is so near, 

If I am there to meet him— , 
He sees me, he is here! 


III nnn 





TRANSITION. 





BY ADDIE 


A. SEARLE. 





WE watched the love-light fade from her eye, 

And sorrow has won from her cheek its bloom; 
We saw her go down to the shadowy vale, 

But the Saviour’s love had lightened its gloom. 
We anly knew, when she came to the stream, 

By the dampened brow, where its waters kissed; 
From her eye it faded, the sunny gleam, 

And the wreathing smile from her lips we missed, 


We saw bright Peace, as she kissed the wave, 
And Faith at the helm stood with fearless eye; 
Hope's signal gleaming beyond the wave, 


Her parting breath filled the furling sail, 

And bore to its haven the storm-tossed bark; 
We saw not the city beyond the vale, 

But its added treasure made earth more dark. 


But a radiance fell from the sunrise land, 
And left a halo on brow and hair; 
Hope from our tears a rainbow spanned, 
From the darkness here to the glories there. 
When Death shall wait, with anchor tried, 
To bear my soul from these realms of even, 
I know that my angel mother’s smile, 





Beckoned the weary to rest on high. 


Shall be first to welcome me home to Heaven. 
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“ONLY A CHILD.” 





BY GABRIELLE LES. 





Ir was only_a child, standing on the wide 
piazza that overlooked a quiet landscape—just 
a valley holding a little village, from which 
uprose the spiré of a pretty church, while be- 
yond was @ narrow river shimmering on the 
rose-lit dusk. Yet, if it was only a child, she 
held the eyes and chained the fancy, for you 
saw in the face, the air, the mien, “‘sweet re- 
cords, promises as sweet,” which you knew would 
develop into a lovely and gracious womanhood. 

And yet, now, at this present, it was purely a 
child you gazed upon, no baby more unconscious, 
or more thoroughly simple. That was what 
touched you so, the baby aspect with which she 
stood there, a handful of wild-flowers clasped 
against her bosom, in contrast with the strange 
and deep repose that rested upon the face, graver, 
more thoughtful, almost, than one liked to see. 

There were other people on the piazza as well. 
Birds of passage, that had come with bright 
plumage from the city, “just for the summer, 

you know,” and then to return for the fall cam- 

paign. So they were glad of any small incident 
that would beguile the time, aad furnish food 
for talk and comment. 

Among the group was one Raritan Bryant, 
but, unlike the rest, he was not a summer 
lounger. The pretty village church, whose spire 
rose up from the valley below, called him rector. 
Young, not long in orders, he yet gave the im- 
pression of being much older than he was; per- 
haps because so carelessly nonchalant in manner, 
perhaps because of the cynical light that shone 
in the dark-blue eye. 

“Minnie,” said Raritan Bryant to the child, 
“come here.” 

Minnie ¢ame on the instant. Her manner was 
that of profound respect, almost .we—-like most 
children she cherished a profound deference for 
ninisters. Mr. Bryant seemed an age older than 
she, though there was not much more than the 
difference of a deeade between them. 

“Where did you get your flowers from, Min- 
nie?” 

“Out on the meadows, sir. There are beautiful 
ones by a little stream—wild forget-me-nots, 
briar-roses, and all sorts.” 

“Did you gather these for me?” 

“No, sir; but you are welcome to them.” 

“No; I'll not take them all.” 

Vou. LIV.—9 





Minnie chose the prettiest, and laid them in 
his outstretched hand. 

“Can’t you pin them in my button-hole?” 

Minnie looked awe-struek. The idea that she 
should attempt to pin wild-flowers in a minis- 
ter’s button-hole overwhelmed her. 

“T can, Mr. Bryant,” said a vivacious voice. 
It was another child, dark and bright, like a 
gipsy, yet pretty withal, who spoke. 

“Oh, yes! Well, I’ll let Estelle, though I think 
Minnie’s worth ten of her.” 

Minnie looked grave—that was all. Hstelle 
pouted and flushed. They were ‘only chil- 
dren,” you know. Certainly children are of 
but little importance—pretty to look at. Dear 
little butterflies; let us catch them, trifle with 
them, tease them; never mind if we rub off all 
the wondrous brightness and bloom God gave 
them; never mind if our coarse fingers bruise 
their delicate daintiness! “Children were made 
for the amusement and service of us grown-up 
people,” appear to think the majority of men 
and women. 

Take eare though. Children are little and 
helpless to human eyes; but remember that He 
who takes count of the sparrow watches over 
them as well. I pity that man or woman who 
ean wantonly bruise the heart of a little child! 

This was the commencement of it all. I do 
not think that Raritan Bryant at all guessed 
what he was doing; he did not mean to be eruel 
or unmanly, I suppose, but this pure-eyed, clear- 
cheeked Minnie was such a simple little daisy of 
a child, that Raritan could not forbear experi- 
menting. 

They said he ‘hated women,” that one had’ 
‘jilted’ him as he was just on the verge of man- 
hood. At all events, he was bitter and cynical. 
I do not know that he deliberately wished to 
spoil a child’s simplicity—but I think he wanted! 
to see what stuff the little one was made of. It 
is dangerous, Sometimes, to play this game with 
a woman; it is quite safe, however, to attempt it 
when no one will blame beyond raising an wye-- 
brow, and exclaiming, ‘Only a child!” 

I wonder that Mrs. Hardinge, Minnie’s mother,. 
permitted the game to proceed. But she had 
been a famous belle and beauty in her day, hadi 
been so accustomed to the breath of compliment 
that it seemed her native air. It had not injuved 
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that rise above it; she had permitted it, as it 
were, it had not harmed her, she did not guess 
it would her little daughter; it seemed to her 
just praising a flower, no more—for Minnie’s 
nature was hidden yet; no one knew what the 
simple exterior concealed. I will tell you—a 
nature capable of all intense emotion, impas- 
‘H sioned, sensitive, ideal. The very repose that 
i pervaded Minnie’s aspect showed this—the river 
is deep where the surface is so quiet. But no 
one thought of this—*only a child,” you see. 

One of the long summer afternoon’s Raritan 
lay on the sofa, his little satellite, Estelle, beside 
him playing with his hair; he wanted to be “put 
to sleep,” he had told her. 

Minnie coming in, opened her eyes at Estelle. 
‘She would have as soon dreamed of setting sail 
for the moon as of touching a strand of the 
minister’s hair. 

Approaching, she whispered softly, ‘Since 
there is to be no church this afternoon, let’s 
if take our Bibles and go and sit by the hay-ricks 
i in the meadow, will you?” 

f Estelle nodded her head. 


SB a ver ea 
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“T’m to put him to 


sleep, you see. But I guess I can come now.” 
ai The two stole away, hand-in-hand, got their 
Bibles, and went out into the meadow, fresh with 
the smell of the new-mown hay. 
Ey The two sat in quiet—Estelle flashing a glance 
j hither and thither as the humor took her. Min- 


nie, with downcast eyes and mouth sweetly 
smiling, as tender a picture as the white clouds 
above floated over through that “lee lang sim- 
mer’s day.” 

‘“‘Here comes brother Ned!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Estelle. 

Ned was a tall, handsome lad, with a some- 
what reckless, dashing air; he would be apt to 
grow with the careless, irreverent ‘man about 
town,” unless something changed his future. 

“‘What are you reading, you two?” 

“Our Bible,”’ said Minnie, softly. 

“Oh!” and then Ned gave a somewhat in- 
eredulous whistle, adding, “‘I’d a great deal 
rather have a book of fairy-tales.” 

Minnie’s eyes brightened, being a thorough 
child, she loved fairy-tales dearly. 
book of fairy-tales I’ll lend you to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? Why not to-day?” 

“It’s Sunday, you see. It wouldn’t be right 
! te lend them or read them to-day.” 
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hand-in-hand, went toward the house. Ned lin- 
gered a moment to pick up a handkerchief ‘one 


iE Ned’s face softened curiously. ‘Well, I’ll do 
Hi ‘as you say.” 

‘ ; Here the tea-bell rang, and the two girls, 
i 
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her, for she had one of those wise, calm natures { of them had let fall—which? Taking the fabrig 


of fine cambric up, Ned saw embroidered in one 
corner—Minnie. 

“Qh, it’s hers! What soft eyes she has, anj 
what a gentle voice. I suppose she made tle 
name herself. I guess I'll keep it for awhile 
anyway. I saw the dominie talking to her 
wonder if she likes him! He’s too old for herty 
like, though.” 

At the tea-table Ned watched Minnie, but yo 
would not have guessed it. Your hobble-de-hoys 
as very young men are sometimes disrespe¢. 
fully designated by novelists and others, hay 
far more acumen than they get credit for. Por 
a demure decorum that veils all emotion, andy 
curious tact at manceuvring, you may pit hob 
ble-de-hoy against the full-grown man over ani 
over. 

As Ned pursued this amusement, which begu 
to be of singular interest to him, the soft ani 
singularly sweet aspects belonging to Minnk 
awakened within him a delicious sense bothd 
amazement and delight. It was the first rew 
lation of anything approaching the idea ¢ 
womanhood which had yet dawned upon hob 
ble-de-hoydom, and he yielded veneration # 
once. 

Ned thought himself unnoticed—and he ws 
so, save by a pair of keen, cynical eyes, whid 
always observed just what others would failt 
see. Now Raritan Bryant disliked this hant 
some hobble-de-hoy from the first; saw in his 
a reckless spendthrift, a ne’er-do-well, and wu 
always ready tosnub him. Raritan had a gifti 
snubbing, his tongue was as keen as a womatls, 
he was prime at sarcasm, or any form of 
partee. You may think it a very curious al 
small-minded thing for a man; but the bare fit 
that Minnie attracted this Ned, gave mattersa 
aspect of freshness and piquancy they woul 
otherwise have missed. 

What a pretty little joke it would be to spd 
Ned’s plans. Raritan enjoyed a joke hugely; 
besides, he loved to study human nature, espe 
cially when the situation was such as to graiiff 
a certain taste for sarcasm, and an enjoymell 
of the weaknesses of others. He had been bit 


“T have a ; terly disappointed once, rumor said. But I thik 


to be embittered by disappointment in such’ 
way that, from henceforward, a man takes keet 
enjoyment in the discomfiture of those abou! 
him, shows, indeed, a narrow-hearted phile 
sophy. I have seen souls wounded to the quick, 
but you never guessed it, save from an adde 
sweetness, a finer grace. 

Now Minnie had a mission for this hobble- 
hoy. She would have taught him to be m 
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manly, more gentle, more God-fearing. Raritan 
was too shallow to know or care for this. He 


had never comprehended the great work that 
had been given him when he became a goSpel 


preacher. He recked but little of that tender 
Jove which “‘beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

«Minnie, it’s bedtime now,” whispered Mrs. 
Hlardinge, to her little daughter. 

The latter was deeply interested in, “If you 
Plant,” (a game much relished by those who are 
familiar with flower names, and who understand 
playing upon words, ) in which the whole piazza, 
had joined, children and all. Minnie was quick- 
witted, and every one listened when it came her 
turn. 

«Plant a learned lady, who is very much ad- 
nired, and what will come up?” 

She had just asked this, when her mother 
whispered, “‘ Bedtime.” 

Without question or demur, the smiling lips 
were held up for a good-night kiss, and Minnie 
vanished. 

“Blue-bell (e.”) It was Raritan’s voice that 
called out the reply. : 

Minnie, after her fleet fashion, however, had 

put the stair-case between herself and piazza. 
Raritan sprang after her. Hearing a step, she 
turned and stood waiting, lamp in hand, with 
that grave, child-like grace which became her 
so well. The face looked sweeter than ever in 
the light cast upward by the little lamp she car- 
ried—for all light reflected upward gives a mys- 
tical effect, as both poets and artists know. 

“Minnie, I guessed your flower.” 

“I suppose so, sir; it was easy.” 

“Do you mean to be that when you’ve grown 
a learned lady? A blue-belle?” 

“TI would like to know a great deal; but then I 
never expect to be very much admired, you see.” 

“Oh! but J admire you very much!” 

Almost for the first time Minnie felt self-con- 
scious. She did not blush, however, but her face 
looked grave and still up into Raritan’s, above 
the white flame of her little lamp. It reproved 
Mr. Bryant’s mood, as well it might. The tone 
was a little more subdued now, more as one 
should speak to a child. 

“Won’t you give me a kiss, Minnie, for good- 
night?” 

“I don’t ever kiss gentlemen, sir. 
bid you good-night.” 

Bowing with grave courtesy, the little lady 
passed on yet unharmed. She was still a very 
child, still a companion for the angels, from 
whom she might seem to have won a gentleness 
beyond her years. 


But Pll 





With a somewhat baffied expression resting 
upon the cynical face, Raritan came back to the 
piazza. 

“Mrs. Hardinge, I congratulate you upon 
your little daughter. She is a child of wonder- 
ful promise.” 

The tone was all that could have been asked 
for, the manner perfect. 

‘«She is my one ewe-lamb,” said the lady, with 
the happy light of a mother’s pride in her smile. , 

The next day Minnie said to Estelle, “Last * 
night Mr. Bryant asked me to kiss him. I said 
no. Afterward I thought, maybe it was wrong 
to say no, because he is a minister.” 

Estelle, sharp and clever at ten, or there- 
abouts, laughed. ‘You’re an odd fish, Minnie. 
I wouldn’t have minded, minister or not. Most 
all the ladies like Mr. Bryant; but I don’t think 
he cares much _ I used to be his pet before you 
came; but then I am not jealous—at least, not so 
very, and I’li like you just the same.” Estelle 
showed herself more generous here than some 
of her elders. 

Estelle repeated a portion of the conversation 
concerning the kiss. All the grown-up people 
laughed at Minnie for her simple-hearted inno- 
cence. She would not be apt, however, to afford 
them food for mirth in this particular much 
longer—Raritan Bryant was taking care of that. 

The latter began to take her entirely to him- 
self now. , In the first place, Ned’s society was 
tabooed. 

“You belong to me, Minnie; I can’t trust you 
out of my sight. Ned is too rude for my little 
flower.” 

So Minnie became very shy of the handsome 
hobble-de-hoy. Usually sweet and gracious, 
she hadn’t a kind word for the lad; and yet he 
would have done her good rather than harm. 
As for Mr. Raritan Bryant, he distilled nothing 
but a dainty, subtle poison, honey-sweet, but 
fatal as night-shade for Minnie, who drank not 
without reluctance, it may be; but still the 
draught was working its way into the veins of 
one of the most sensitive, impassioned natures 
that ever belonged to a child. 

Yet, strange to say, she never trusted Mr. 
Bryant fully, always a thin veil of reserve 
marked her manner when with him. She 
seemed to divine a certain selfishness which, 
perhaps, others would be slow to discover, be- 
cause of the laughing san-souci air with which 
he said and did everything, from a snub up to 
the keenest, most incisive stroke of sarcasm, 
which was ever sure to leave a scar behind. 

One night Mr. Bryant was playing chess, one 
of his favorite methods of recreation. He had 
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AO PAR RA ing, 
called Minnie to his side, and every now and ‘eye, and the quickened breath, showed sone 
then affected to consult her regarding some ; struggle both of passion and pain. 
move in the game. The child would smile and } Mrs. Hardinge, taking Minnie by the hanj, 
shake her head softly whenever he did this, in § led her into her own room. 
token of distrust. She knew he was a famous “Is my daughter forgetting the obedience dy 
player, apt to rout his adversary; and while she ; her mother?” 
watched the progress of red and white, she also} All the passionate vehem of the child, 
took note of the character of him who was play- } nature burst forth in tempestuous Violence, 








ing, as well as ““making love” to a child, because ‘*What did you speak to me so for, mammi— 





it seemed both a very choice and safe amusement. You had no right, before him. I am old enougiff 


Presently Estelle came and stood in the door- } not to be ordered hither and thither.” 
way. She had a tiny something in her hand, , Minnie was wild with indignation and offendy 
which she carried tenderly. Mr. Bryant was; pride. Argument seemed out of place. My 
caressing Minnie’s hair; a look of pain came } Hardinge began to realize the danger—but ¢ 
into the dark, bright, gipsy face. It passed ; mischief was done. Simply a child, the seng 
away, and smiling, she approached and laid the ; tive, impassioned nature, that should have sie 
tiny something on the edge of the chess-board. {on in its sheath of innocence and guile 
“For you, Mr. Bryant.” simplicity, had been called into being. Miri 
It was a tiny basket made of moss, exquisitely ; Hardinge would begin to suffer years befor 
fine, and it held sugar-plums of sparkling white. 3 her time. 
Raritan occupied, or rather absorbed in the But Mrs. Hardinge did not then perceive hoy 
game, never lifted his eyes, or said one word of { much mischief had been done. After her om 
thanks, merely dispatched the candies. Estelle } beautiful mother-fashion she calmed her daugh- 
seemed satisfied that he appeared to enjoy them; ; ter into quiet. Presently Minnie, her own hor. 
as for Minnie, who was naturally the soul of ;ing, gentle self, was sobbing softly on he 
courtesy, a surprise, that was half disdain, took ; mother’s bosom. The mother whdressed the 
possession of her. ‘I will never do anything for little one, and put her to bed as if she were 
a gentleman like him,” she thought to herself; } quite a baby—and that night tears and prin 
and then moved her head out of the reach of } were mingled together for her one ewe-lamb, 
his caressing hand. Some of the older people had proposed, a1 
Mr. Bryant looked up then. “Well, my flower?” } pleasant divertisement, tableaux and 2 pla 
‘‘How much pains Estelle must have taken ; The children were called into requisition, a 
with that basket?” Minnie showed at once a talent in this direétia 
Mr. Bryant saw the hint, was hardly willing ; so quick and ready, and a tact so admiral 
to accept it, perhaps, beyond nodding to Estelle, ; that she found herself deferred to upon all ow 





~~ 


and saying to his small reprover, sions. Her elders had chosen a somewhat hey 
“If I am impolite, it’s because I’m always } drama, which none of them seemed to be abl 
thinking of you, Minnie.” to make “go.” 
He spoke with a curious appearance of earnest- ‘TI ean tell you of something much better thu 


ness; either he was clever at acting, or the } that,” suggested Minnie, quietly. 

unique character of the child fascinated him as “Well, what is it?” queried they all. 

an intricate and engrossing study. “Oh! it’s not ina book! It has to be mai! 
Minnie looked for an instant as if she trusted {up; it’s about fair Rosamond. And it’s gi 

him almost, and permitted him to play with her } wicked Eleanor and Henry the Second in it.” 


hair again. Half in sport, half in earnest, the a 
Mrs. Hardinge, from another corner of the } ment of the play was turned over to Minnie, 

room, called to her daughter, announced at once that there were to be 
“Minnie, come here.” grown people included in her e¢ast—so the 
‘‘What do you wish, mamma?” answered she, ; matter was left to the children. 

without moving. Minnie marshaled her forces, drilled themi 


“When your mother speaks, you should mind } their parts, wrote out the dialogue for those 
on the instant,” gravely rebuked Raritan, with } had poor memories, and was ready with thep 
that regard to punctilio with which he defended 3 of the progtamme allotted to her at the 
himself from animadversion. pointed time. 

It was the sternest tone that he had ever used } Minnie had assumed the leading charatte 
to his pet and favorite. Minnie went to her } Fair Rosamond—and had chosen the hands¢ 
mother; she seemed quiet, but the pupil of her } hobble-de-hoy, Ned, to play the paft of 
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“ONLY A 
red 80me 
royal lover. Eleanor fell to the lot of one “a 
he hang the older girls; and the little gipsy-faced Estelle 


was maid to the beautiful heroine. Thescenery 3 
was primitive, the costumes hastily improvised ; ; 
but Minnie salted the whole with such a rare ; 
dramatic talent that the spectators wondered. 
Raritan Bryant watched the whole with his 
face of intense cynicism. Minnie was = 
fast what had been to him her winning charm— 
the guileless simplicity and sweet unconscious- 3 
ness of what had been a most perfect childhood. 
It was very sad to see, yet on whose shoulders 
the blame rested it was not difficult to say. 
Perhaps Raritan felt as near an approach to 
self-disgust as his entire complacency would 
permit. At all events, when the play was over, 
there was no word from him of commendation. 
The rest clustered about Minnie, and loaded her 
with praises. She received it all like a princess; 
she was beginning to understand too early the 
rare gifts that had been entrusted to her keeping. 
By-and-by she came over to Raritan, shy 
enough now, touched with the gentle grace 
natural to her at most times to have won him 
to pity; but there was a strong element of 
cruelty in his character; he had plucked away, 
leaf by leaf, the corolla of the daisy, and now 
he was indignant that the simple beauty: had 


e child; 
nee, 

















ad, us ceased to charm. 
a ply “How did you like our play?” asked Minnie, 
on, aa softly. 
irectia “Oh! it was well enough; but you act badly— 
nirable you are miserably affected. You are not half 
11] oes: as nice a child as when you first came.” 
t heary Perhaps Raritan had expected tears or com- 
be abl: plaints. Neither. The child was maturing into 
the woman. If she was sick at heart, he never 
er thu knew it—not then, anyway. 
Cool and even came the flower-like tones, the 
sweet mouth even smiled. 
» made “Did Tact badly? The rest did not say so. 
t's gu But then, no matter, I had such a handsome $ 
. it.” lover, and he acted his part so naturally.” 
The woman-nature aroused taught her the re- 
e, tort. Raritan was ready with another cynicism, 
be but Minnie had vanished, triumphant. 
ot The next day Raritan was half penitent, would 
have regained his influence; but Minnie kept 3 
em in’ = herself aloof. She wandered out into the woods 
0 with Estelle for company, and did not get back 
ef until dark. 
1e “Let us surprise them,” said the little gipsy, ; 
Estelle. The two stole, hand-in-hand, up the } 
piazza-steps, and pecped in at the window. 
iso The night was cool, and they were all assem- 
f bled in the parlor, with a few exceptions—Mrs. 


Hardinge among them. ) 


“They've talking about your play,” said 
Estelle. 

‘Don’t let us listen, then,” replied Minnie, 
with a quick sense of honor. 

“Oh! it’s fun!” said the other, holding her 
fast. Some one extolled Minnie’s dramatic 
talent. , 

Raritan Bryant scoffed. ‘Nonsense!’ said 
he, laughing in his cynical way, and quoting 
one of the passages with sarcastic emphasis. 
‘“‘Isn’t that too absurd for anything?” 

The rest laughed, too, for the manner was that 
of careless humor, sheathing irony. 

“Why, I thought Minnie was your prime 
favorite,” suggested another. 

“Yes, I liked the child when she was one; 
but since she’s got to be such a conceited little 
puss, assuming womanly airs, I’ve rather dis- 
carded her.” 

No one but Estelle felt the emotion that shook 
her companion from head to foot; no one but 
she heard the sudden sob of mortal anguish; 
and Estelle, who was warm-hearted, pitied an 
agony she could not comprehend. 

A little shape darted past the parlor-door up 
the stair-case. I suppose little Miriam Hardinge 
suffered that night gs many a grown person will 
never suffer. Anguish, hard and keen; the 
bitter sting of mortified pride, of self-contempt, 
of a child’s affection cruelly wounded—for Rari- 
tan, by persistent effort, had won her liking; 
she valued his approval, and was more than 
wounded by his cruel words. 

The next morning it was not the little child 
Minnie that rose from a sleepless pillow, but 
Miriam Hardinge—a very early woman. 

When Raritan had petted her most, beset her, 
in fact, with honeyed words of flattery and 
caress, he had given her a picture of himself 
to keep, and she bad promised him one of hers. 
That night, when he came into his room, he 
found a little package neatly tied, and lying on 


; his table; there was also a note for him—this: 


“TI thought you were good and kind, Mr. 
Raritan Bryant. I liked you more than you 
think; but never any more, now. I heard you 
laugh at me last night with the rest in the 
parlor. You expected too much of me. I am 
only a child, you know; and I think the One 
who loves little children, will not be pleased 
“with a man like you, for making game of the 
person who is no longer Minnie, but 

“Miriam HaRDINGE.” 


Oh! the simple pathos of the phrase, “I am 
only a child!” They smote Raritan through 
his hard cynicism to whatever of heart or good 
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THE FEATHERED CONSCIENCE. 





feeling lay beneath. He would like, after some 
fashion, to have made up the wrong to her 
who was no longer child Minnie, but she re- 


fused all overtures with a woman’s passion of 


scorn. 

Afterward the years righted this wrong in a 
measure. There was too much sweetness and 
depth in Minnie’s nature for it to be readily 
spoiled. She grew into a gentle womanhood; 


LIPPER 
but men complained that she was strangely 
cold, singularly distrustful. She tossed their 
praises back to them with laughing disdaip, 
She liked books better than society. Shoulg 
she ever marry, however, and have daughters 
of her own, woe to every one who shall dare to 
tamper with their tender, sensitive natures, 
pleading for defence the miserable excuse, «Ip 
has onty A CuiLp!” 
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THE FEATHERED CONSCIENCE. 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





TuE sun of mid-summer shines over the deep, 
The darkly bright, murmuring, glimmering sea; 
And the winds from green islands, that over it sweep, 
Fan the sails of a ship that at anchor rides free. 


As light as the foam on the billow she floats ; 
As graceful as sea-bird she sits on the tide; 
The home of the rovers who man the light boats 
That shoot swift as arrows away from her side. 


To the coral-bound isles, where the ripe orange glows, 
And murmuring streams ‘neath the dark shadows glide; 
Where the stately palm waves, and the pomegranate grows, 
They have rowed from the bark ’cross the glimmering tide. 


And now, while they dip the cool wave from its spring, 
Or gather fresh fruits from the stores all around, 

Loud oaths and rude jests make the dim arches ring, 
And wake profane echoes from silence profound. 


But one far away from his comrades has strayed, 
And, stretched where tall cedars bend darkly above, 
Sees naught but the shadows their branches have made, 
Hears naught but the low-murmured coo of a dove. 


"Tis the voice of a wild bird—a note soft and low; 
But the heart of the listener is bitterly stirred; 
For it tells of a time, oh! so long, long ago, 
When the coo of a ring-dove before he had heard. 


It tells of a home in a far distant land, 
Where doves softly cooed through the bright Summer days; 
Where in peace and contentment a dear household band, 
Knelt at morning and evening their Maker to praise. 


It tells of a mother long gone to her rest, 

Who breathed her last sigh in a prayer for her boy; 
Of a sister who loved him, a father who blessed 

The son of his age, as his pride, hope, and joy. 


But the father’s gray hairs have gone down to the grave; 
The sister's bright eyes with weeping grown dim, 

Since their prayers and entreaties were powerless to save 
From the wreck his wild nature was making of him. 


.And now, in this far-ocean island alone, 

With God, his own thoughts, and the wood-pigeons will, 
He hears in their wood-notes a sorrowful tone, 

From the voices he loved when an innocent child. 


And a longing steals into his sin-hardened heart, 
To know if they still, in the regions above, 

Think of him as he wanders from kindred apart, 
And think of him with the old pitying love. 


And he wonders if He, the great God, can forgive 

The years spent in sin that have made him so vile, 
And grant him, with them, in His Heaven to live 

As they taught him to pray when an innocent child. 


And tears flood the eyes that for years had not wept; 
And sobs shake with anguish the man’s sturdy form; 

For remorse, that for years in his bosom had slept, 
Has aroused in that bosom a pitiless storm. 


And he prays, he who mocked at his Maker’s great name, 
And scoffed when he heard of His pitying love. 

Prays; and peace, blessed peace, to his pleading soul came; 

} And joy, for his sake, swelled the anthems above. 








WITHERED HOPES, 





BY GRACE GORDON. 


- 


‘Tis night; and o’er the vaulted Heaven 
The clouds have cast their fleecy veil; 
And if, perchance, a moment riven, 
The stars gleam forth all coldly pale. 
My heart—ay! like those stars, *tis keeping “ 


Its lonely watch, while Hope is sleeping— > 


As coldly proud as yonder star-gems, 
That glitter o’er Night’s misty veil. 


The light breeze whispers in the gloaming, 
Of sunnier skies—of Summer hours; 

Of singing birds, and wild bees humming, 
Amid the brightly-tinted flowers. 





Yet still my lonely heart is keeping 
Sad watch—too proud for sighs or weeping; 
For to that heart no Spring is coming, 

To wake new life amid its bowers, 


For Hope, pale Hope, lies sleeping ever; 

Her wings have lost their golden light; 
The garland on her brow may never 

Bloom forth again in beauty bright. 
And dark Despair comes softly creeping, 
Where Hope with withered leaf lies sleeping; 
Comes stealing o’er my spirit ever, 

As gathers over earth the night. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann S., Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65, 


CHAPTER X. 

Sue stood in the middle of the floor, pale and 
angry, and so impatient that her limbs fairly 
shook under her, when she heard her father’s 
step on the stairs. He came in, looking worn 
and sorrowful, placed his hat on the table, and 
sat down, without regarding the young creature, 
or her furious wrath. 

“Father!” 

Hudson started up, and turned his startled > 
eyes on the girl. 

«“What—what is the matter, Constance?” 

“J followed you—I saw you go into that} 
house. Who is she? Her arms were around } 
you, her head on your shoulder.” 

“Constance—oh, my child! spare me this. I 
suffered enough before!” 

The man stood up, white and trembling, with 
both hands clasped before him, as if afraid to 
plead for mercy with his own child. ; 

That face and attitude touched all that was } 
good in the girl’s nature. With a sudden re- } 
vulsion of feeling she flung her arms around 
his neck. 

“Father! father! poor, dear father! I am 
cruel—I am wicked! But tell me everything—I 
want to be good to you—-I will be good. Don’t 
be afraid of me!” 

“Afraid, Constance!” 

Awan smile flitted across his lips pitiful to 
look upon. 

“When shall I be other than afraid?” 

“T am never afraid!” said Constance. 
me.” 

“T will,” answered the old man, wearily. 
“Sit down here—no, not in that way, with 
your eyes to mine. It is not well that a child 
should look on her father’s shame.” 

Constance slid down to the floor, laid her 
head on her father’s knee, and waited for that 
hesitating voice to begin. 

Hudson spoke almost in a whisper at first. 4 
By degrees his voice grew deep and husky, 


$ 





“Tell 





then sharp with pain. The girl listened, some- 


shake her bosom; but she seldom interrupted 
him, except by a half whispered question. Nor 
did she once lift her face, though his sank lower 
and lower, till his gray locks mingled with the 
rich brown of hers, as if snow had suddenly 
fallen there. 

“‘Ts this all, father?” 

Constance said this with terrible constraint. 

“Yes, my child! Is it not enough?” 

“Not for me—not for me!” cried the girl, 
turning upon her knees, and lifting her arms 
upward. ‘If you had been a thousand times 
as bad, I should only love you, and hate him 
the more. Oh! how I do hate him!” 

The old man began to shake as he felt her 
arms around him; and out of his grateful agony 
tears came, large and mournful, almost blinding 
him. 

Constance wiped away these tears with a 
flimsy little handkerchief bordered with sham 


lace, and kissed the cheeks on which they had 


trembled. 

“We will go away, father, you and I, where he 
can never find us, the toad, the rattlesnake!” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“Oh! if we could!” 

“But we will. \ Let him sit like a hundred- 
legged spider in his wicked old web; the world 
is wide, and I am a match for him, anyway.” 

“IT thought that myself once,” said Hudson, 
mournfully ; ‘‘but he seems gifted with a fiend’s 
ability. Go where I will, he finds me out; and 
after every struggle I am more firmly his slave.” 

«But it shall end here, father.” 

Hudson shook his head. 

‘You do not know him, Constance.” 

‘“‘He does not know me. Now that I under- 
stand everything, he shall find his match. Don’t 
look so wild, father—I won’t fight him. But you 
and I can run away, and we will.” 

Hudson almost smiled, but he only muttered 
again, 

“Oh! if we could—if we could!” 

When Constance went out from the room, all 





times with a shrinking heart, sometimes with } the force of character that had sustained her so 
the kindle and glow of sharp anger, when a long seemed to die out. She was pale as death, 
fiery word would break from her lips, or a sob} and walked unsteadily, like one just recovering 
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from a hard blow; for the first time in her life 
she felt the force and burden of a dangerous 
confidence.. In a single hour she had changed 
places with her own father. Henceforth she 
must think for him, care for and protect him, 
as the little match-girl up stairs protected and 
cared for the musician. ' There was something 
ennobling in this idea, which, for a time, lifted 
Constance out of herself. Then another care 
arose, which brought many a bitter reflection 
with it—a birth of love and repulsion toward a 
single object, which a day before had not been 
recognized in her existence. She went up stairs 
in search of little Rhoda, for it seemed impos- 
sible that she could live without some human 
sympathy. Rhoda heard some one coming, and, 
jumping down from her chair, ran into the bed- 
room, where her father lay sleeping heavily. 

‘Father, dear! father dear! do try and not 
breathe so loud; they will hear you. Some one 
is coming.” 

Weeks muttered something in his sleep, and 
turned in the bed, winding the blanket tightly 
around him. 

“Dear me! what can I do—he’s a going off 
worse than ever?” 

While the words were on her lips, she seized 
the coverlet and dragged it over the little man’s 
face, thus smothering the sound she could not 
silence. Then she went out, closing the door 
softly behind her, and, blushing like a culprit, 
caught up Luke’s tunic, which she had been 
mending, and stitched away dexterously, as if 
she thought that could drown the muffled sound 
which still came from the next room. 

“Rhoda!” 

The little girl started up, and the work drop- 
ped to the floor. There was something strange 
in Constance’s voice that startled her. 

“Why—why—what is it? What makes you 
look so wild, Constance Hudson?” she cried. 

“Me? Nothing much. Only—only—— Oh! 
Rhoda, Rhoda! I am so wretched!” 

Constance threw herself on a chair, flung her 
arms half across the table, and burst into a 
storm of hysterical sobs. 

“Don’t, don’t!” pleaded little Rhoda, pulling 
at the arm which Constance had curved under 
her face. ‘Has he been drinking—your father, 
Imean? Qh! I hope not, for that is trouble.” 

Constance lifted her face, and wiped some 
tears away with her hand. 

“No, no, Rhoda! it isn’t that; but I am going 
away—that is, we are going away.” 

“Going away? How far?” 

“Ever so far, Rhoda. Hundreds-and hun- 
dreds of miles away.” 


nacnnnnciiiiin 
“But where? You frighten me; you take 


away my breath.” 

“Tt is a secret, Rhoda; but I must tel] you, 
We are going out west.” 

“Out west? Why, that is where she hag 
gone!” cried Rhoda. 

“She! Who?” 

“My friend; the lady who was so good to my 
mother—Mrs. Holt?” 

‘Well, Rhoda, we are going to her.” 

“Oh! if I was going—if I only could!” gaiq 
Rhoda, clasping her plump little hands, as jf 
she were about to fall on her knees and pray 
for this wild wish. 

“I wish you might, Rhoda, for you are about 
all the friend I have got; but we are going right 
away, father and I; and EF want you to help us.” 

“Help you! Of course, F will; know how to 
pack and fold as well as anybody. When You 
want me, I’m on hand.” 

“It isn’t that, Rhoda. We haven't so very 
much to pack, anyway; but there is something 
I want of you, and that no one else can be 
trusted with.” 

“Very well,” said Rhoda, smoothing her tiny 
apron with both hands; ‘let us know what it 
is.” 

“We are going away, to be gone a good 
while; but I don’t want any one to know about 
it. Don’t open your eyes so wide; we haven't 
done any wrong.” 

‘Don’t owe anybody, or nothing?” questioned 
Rhoda, to whom an unpaid debt was a great sin, 

‘Not a red cent.” 

Rhoda settled her apron with a jerk, and ar- 
swered promptly, ; 

“Then you may count on me.” 

“This is it,’ answered Constance. ‘We have 

taken our rooms for a whole year, and paid cash 
down in advance only a few weeks ago. We 
shall leave them in your hands, Rhoda; you 
may live in them, if you like, for we don’t mean 
to move a thing of the furniture. Only I want 
people to think we are there yet, coming and 
going, you know, as father used to, If any one 
comes to inquire, you can say, ‘Mr. Hudson 
isn’t at home just now; or he’s gone into the 
country for a few days, and Miss Constance is 
with him.’ You well know how to do it.” 
Rhoda’s black eyes sparkled. 
“Qh, yes! I can manage it well enough,” she 
said. ‘One learns lots of things keeping hous:, 
and going about. No one shall find out how 
long you are gone, or when you’re coming back. 
You can depend on that.” 








“If you could say, once in a while, they were 
here only last week, or you are just too late this 
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tine—anything to make them ‘believe we made 
it our home still, it would be all I could ask,” 
said Constance, a little anxiously. 

“That would be rather going it—don’t you 
think so?” 

«But for a friend, Rhoda—it is so important.?” 

“Well, as a general thing, I don’t care to fib 
it much, but for a friend———” 

«Yes; for a dear friend, Rhoda,” 

“When a little fibbing is all E can do for 
her——” 

«Exactly 

« And it isn’t for harm to amy one.” 

“Quite the contrary, Rhoda. It will save us 
all from great harm.” 

«Phen I'll do it. Reckon I could; but don’t 
say a word to Luke. Wouldn’t have him think 
I could do it for the whole world, and Cali- 
fornia to boot—nor father, either.” 

«That reminds me—where is your father?” 

“Father? Oh! he isn’t just about, for the 
once.” 

«Well, I will see him when he comes in.” 

“No; I had better do the talking; he won't 
be astonished at me.” 

“Very well, Rhoda. I am so glad you will 
be my friend, for I need friends more than any 
poor girl ever did before!” 

“Don’t! don’t cry! You see I can’t bear that, 
though it does make you look pretty as a pink 
when the tears come. Never fear me! I’ll fib 
for you like blazes, if it’s only. about coming 
and going. But will you never come back?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Dear, dear! How handsome it will be!” 

That moment a faint noise came from the next 
room, which brought the blood into Rhoda’s face, 
and set her to work about the room, moving 
chairs, and rattling about the stove with more 
bluster than was usual to her. Constance stood 
awhile near the door, apparently lost in thought; 
then she recovered herself with a start, and say- 
ing hastily, ‘We. can depend on you, Rhoda?” 
went down stairs. 

That night Church called at the house again. 
Hudson had just gone out, but Constance re- 
ceived him with more cordiality than he had 
ever experienced before; perhaps he observed 
that her cheerfulness was a little exaggerated, 
and her laughter somewhat hysterical; but she 
Was go pleasant and full of fun that he seemed 
content, and even entranceg, with all she said 
aud did. Once she went out of the room for a 
moment, leaving him ‘alone. Then he arose, 
walked on tip-toe to the bedroom-door, and 
opening it softly, looked in. A battered trunk 
stood in the middle of the floor, evidently packed 


? 


close, and with a new strap buckled over it, 
He observed also that the bureau-drawers were 
half open; and quite empty; while all the little 
ornaments belonging to the room of a fanciful 
girl had disappeared. With something that 
sounded like a low chuckle, he closed the door, 
went back to, his seat, and waited, with a slow 
smile creeping over his face. 

Diwectly Constance came in, full of life and 
spirits, but so nervously restless that she was 
perpetually moving about the room, dashing a 
few notes from the piano, or snatching up her 
work to fling it away after a moment for some 
new object. 

Church sat still, smiling quietly to himself; 
but there was a gloom in his eyes as he watched 
her which few persons would have read clearly, 
the smile and the look so completely contradicted 
each other. At last he got up and prepared to 
go. Then Constance turned upon him, her eyes 
flashing, and her cheeks hot with excitement. 

“Good-night!” she said, reaching forth her 
hand, which burned in his as he clasped it. 
“Do not call to-morrow, or next day—I shall 
not be at home.” 

He asked no questions, and did not.seem 
to be surprised, but wrung her hand a little 
viciously, and. went away still smiling. 

The next morning, at daybreak, a man left 
that tenement-house, carrying a trunk on his 
shoulder. Some few minutes after a man and 
a woman followed the direction he had taken, 
the first carrying a heavy valise in his hand, 
the other bearing a well-filled satchel. The 
man who carried the trunk hailed a street-car 
going up town, and placed his burden in front, 
with the driver, while the two persons took a 
seat inside, and soon found themselves at the 
depot. Here Mr. Hudson bought two tickets, 
and was checking the valise and trunk, when a 
hand was laid gently on his arm. 

“Not so far as that, my dear friend,” said 
Church, in the softest and sweetest voice imagin- 
able. ‘It would grieve me to part with you so.” 

Hudson shrunk away from the man’s touch, 
and for am instant the look of a gladiator broke 
into his eyes. 

‘How dare you follow me im this way,” he 
would have said, but the words died on his lips, 
for he saw another man just behind Church, 
watching him narrowly. 

“Put that trunk upon the carriage, and take 
your own seat with the driver,” he said, address- 
ing the strange man. ‘Step in, Hudson; there 
is room for your. valise inside. I will take 
charge of the young lady.” : 

No hound ever obeyed his -master mone 
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slavishly than Hudson gave himself up to these 
orders, while Church moved slowly toward the 
reception-room. Directly he came forth again, 
followed by Constance. She had refused to 
take his arm, or surrender her satchel; but her 
face was ashen with sudden terror, and the 
fierce light in her eyes was like a smouldering 
fire. 

Church gave no explanations, and asked 
none. When Constance was seated, he placed 
himself quietly by her side, took her hand in 
his, and kept it with gentle force, as if they 
had been the best friends on earth. 

After awhile the carriage stopped. The 
stranger, who had affected Hudson so much, 
got down from his seat, and looked into the 
carriage, as if for orders. Church leaned for- 
ward, and whispered a few words; then this 
man went up the steps of a house, rang the bell, 
and went in; and for the first time Church spoke 
earnestly to his companions. 

‘*Constance, you have promised to marry 
me.” 

**No, no!” 

“‘But you have—your father sanctions it.” 

“He does not! He never will!” cried the girl, 
passionately. 

‘But he does sanction it. Ask him?’ 

Constance cast a glance at her father, who sat ? 
white and shivering in a corner of the carriage; 
with that look came back all that he had told 
her, all the peril he was in—and she too began 
to shake with the fear that came over her. 

“You force him to it; he never did consent of 
his own free will!” 

‘“‘I fancy he has done very little of his own 
free will in many a day,” was the cool reply. 
“That is nothing to me. I do not care for 
motives, facts are enough.” 

“But his- promise does not bind me.” 

«Your own promise does.” 

“But I revoke it. I never gave you one in 
dead earnest; never in my heart meant to marry 





you. Is that enough?” 

“Not quite. {[ came here to make you my 
wife, and mean to do it.” 

“But I can’t and won’t be your wife!” 

‘‘Nonsense, child! You are angry now; but ‘ 
this trifling is perilous to your father. He ; 
ought to teach you better.” 

“I know what you mean—my father has told } 
me everything. For his sake I might, I would; ° 
but it is no longer possible.” 


“It is both possible and certain that you are 

my wife before the sun sets, or your father a 

prisoner—choose which.” 
Constance looked at her father. ; 





atten 


«Is there no one to help us?” she pleaded, 

The old man turned his face away in gloomy 
silence. 

“What shall Ido? What can I do, father 

Hudson was newly aroused by this cry; he 
sat up, and a gleam of color came into his face, 

“Have you no mercy?” he said. “TI hay 
told you that the poor girl loves another, y 
worthy man, who would make her a happy ani 
good woman.” 

“Loves him, does she? Well, I must say, 
circumstances have not warranted me in think. 
ing so. But all this is of no consequence, the 
young fellow you speak of is out of my way, 
and out of the world. If you had read th 
papers faithfully, I need not have told you this” 

“What do you mean?” 

Constance seized him by the arm, her white 
face was close to his, her lips parted in will 
terror. 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Did you really care so much for the felloy, 
pretty Constance, after denying it so stoutly, 
too? Well, it almost pains me to give you th 
news; but the Indians have been making som 
ferocious raids on our railroad people of late, 
and young Sterling happened to be one of th 
victims.” 

Constance grasped his arm with such fier 


‘strength that he winced under it. 


“Ts this thing true?” 

He had no pity for the anguish in that lockel 
face; no compassion for the strained nerve 
that, for the moment, seemed made of steel, but 
took a morning journal, some three days oli, 


; and a more recent telegram from his pocket. 


“Read for yourself,” he said, coldly. “You 
might not believe me. 

Constance could not read, the paper shook in 
her hand; the telegram seemed like a bit of 
blurred paper, for the letters all ran together. 

“Father, can you see? Can you read?” she 
cried out in her anguish. ‘Is it true? Oh!is 
it true?” 

Hudson took the paper and read a paragraph 
which had been sent to the public press, not 


; aloud, he had no voice for that; but he made 


out the meaning, and told her that it was true. 
William Sterling had been killed only a few 
days after he reached the station appointed for 
his first duties, in a sudden raid of the Indians. 
When the paragraph was completed, he dropped 


;the paper and turned,to Constance. She had 


given no sign of distress, not even a sob broke 
from those white lips; but white, and still a8 
death itself, she fell forward into the old man’s 
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‘A face looked into the carriage-window—the 
same face that had so startled Hudson. 

«He is at home, and ready, sir.” 

«Too late—the lady is ill!” 

“Have you tortured us enough? Can I 
take this poor child home?” asked Hudson, 
sternly. 

«Jt is not I that have tortured you, Hudson. 
As for the girl, you know well enough I would 
do anything to save her a moment’s sorrow. Do 
be reasonable. You were attempting to cheat 
me, and I outgeneraled you, that is all.” 

“No; it is not all—you have nearly killed her. 
More than that, I solemnly believe you have 
been the cause of that young man’s death. No 
one who crosses your path ever escapes.” 

Church laughed; it might have been in de- 
rision of the charge, or that he accepted it as a 
triumphant fact. 

The laugh sent a shiver through the young 
girl, who, till that moment, had rested like a 
dead creature on her father’s bosom. The 
words of her father had aroused her to con- 
sciousness; that answering laugh kindled all 
her realized life into rage, silent and bitter as 

death. A hot, red color flashed in and out of 
her face, kindling it as with living fire one mo- 
ment, and leaving it like ashes the next. The 
conviction that Church had conspired to murder 
her husband fastend upon her from that mo- 
ment. 

“Are you better, Constance?” Church in- 
quired, in his low, soft voice. 

“Better? Oh; yes! Iam much better, thank 
you,” she answered, in a voice so hoarse and 
changed, that it disturbed him with momentary 
doubts. 

“Then why not go in, as I had arranged? 
The minister is ready; your father is willing, 
I answer for that. You shall never repent it, 
Constance, for I love you dearly.” 

Hudson, whose arm was still around Con- 
stance, felt her shiver at these words as if a 
cold blast were sweeping by—but she did not 
speak, 

“If I have any power over your father, such 
as he has told you of, it will end the moment 
you become my wife.” 

Again some cold blast seemed to pass over 
the girl. She leaned toward her father and 
whispered, 

“Is this so? Would it save you from him?” 

“He has the notes—let him give them up,” 
was the faint reply. 

Church heard it, and answered, 

“Consent, Constance, and they shall be given 
up before we leave the carriage.” 


She looked steadily through the carriage- 
window and spoke slowly, like one in a trance. 

‘‘Give them to me here, and this moment! 
It is in me to break his chains now. In another 
hour—who knows how I may feel in another 
hour?” 

Hudson held his breath; the next moment 





might set him free of an awful fear—but he 
thought of the cost, and interfered. 

*“*No, Constance.” 

‘Father, I will!” 

«But take a little time—this news has driven 
you mad.” 

“Then [ am the more fit,for this work. Yes, 
sir, 1 am mad! I thirst for something that will 
surely come to your cost if you marry me so. 
Have you the courage?” 

“Have I the courage to marry you, Con- 
stance? Yes; if I had to pass through an army 
of demons to reach the altar.” 

‘“‘When you know that I do not love you; 
that I hate myself for ever having taken your 
gifts, or listened to you for one minute; that I 
look upon you as—as——” 

“‘Only look upon me as your husband; as a 
man who adores you, and will make you love 
him. That will be enough!” 

“But I warn you.” 

“Dear Constance, you are angry now—you 
think that I have been harsh with your father. 
It was you that made me so. When I saw you 
attempting to evade me, that was all the power 
I had to hold you back. Iam his friend. When 
you are my wife his interests will be mine—I 
will befriend him as no son-in-law ever did 
before.” 

. Constance lifted her hand to check him. 

“Give me those papers,” she said. 

Church beckoned to the man who had gone 
back to the side-walk, and was pacing up and 
down in a slow, thoughtful way. 

“Here,” he said, reaching forth his hand, 
and dropping some money into the other’s palm, 
‘‘we shall not need you. Good-morning!” 

The man bowed and walked away, whistling 
softly to himself. When the persons in the car- 
riage were left to themselves, Church drew forth 
a small package from his pocket and handed it 
to Hudson, who shrunk back at first; but on the 
second instant snatched at it eagerly, and began 
to look the papers over with trembling hands, 
while Constance watched him steadily, her fea- 
tures hard and white, her eyes glittering. 

«They are right—they are all here; but, oh! 
my child-——” 





Constance drew the traveling-shawl around 
? her shoulders and arose. 
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“Fam ready,” she said. “Come, father, and 
see your chains drop away.” 

Church stepped from the carriage and reached 
out his hand. She did not touch it, but stepped 
to the pavement without help and walked firmly 
up the steps. Hudson followed like a dreaming 
man, still holding the forged notes tightly in his 
grasp, and looking at them every other moment, 
as if they had been serpents that could sting 


him. Thus, filled with bitter antagonism, each. 


soul in revolt against the other, these three per- 
sons entered the clergyman’s dwelling. 

That night a train going southward bore 
Church and Constapce away from the city. 
Hudson went with them to the depot, sad at 
heart, in spite of the sudden freedom that had 
fallen upon him; but Constance seemed to have 
grown hard and stern since the ceremony of that 
morning. She neither shed a tear, or uttered 
a moan; but this cold steadiness troubled him 
more than tears would have done; it was so un- 
like anything he had seen in the girl before. 

“Father, you will write to me?” 

“Yes, daughter—and you?” 

“Sometimes; but I shall come back soon!” 

«‘Has he promised that?” 

‘J have.” 

There was a sneer on that beautiful lip. 
Truly, this man Church would not find the 
young girl he had tempted and distorted’ a 
facile tool, even in his adroit hands. 

“Ah! here you are, large as life; saw your 
face at the carriage-window; knew the trunk, 
too; cut after it with all my might; hadn’t 
been gone an hour before the post-man brought 
this.” 

Rhoda Weeks was alt m a glow from hard 
running; the matches were tumbled about in 
her basket; her bonnet had blown back, and 
every article of dress around her seemed in 
commotion. She thrust a letter in Constance’s 
hand, who put it mechanically into her pocket. 
Nothing seemed to have the power of arousing 
her from the iron stillness that had fallen upon 
her. In a moment she seemed to have forgotten 
Rhoda’s presence, though the girl was looking 
wistfully into her face, expecting some thanks 
for the exertion she had made. 

“Well, if you won’t speak to me, I'll go,” she 
said, at last, choking down a sob of disappoint- 
ment. 

Then Constance aroused herself and tried to 
smnile. 

“You here, litthe Rhoda? 
good-by—that is kind. 


Come to bid us 
I—I am so glad to see 


—— 
able, child—even days like this have an end; 
the sun is setting now. Oh! how I wish it woulg 
never rise again!” 

‘‘Why, Constance, how you look. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Do I? Oh, nothing! Kiss me, little Rhoda, 
we have been good friends.” 

“Except a little spat now and then,” said 
Rhoda, who was naturally a truthful little ores. 
ture. 

“Oh! that is nothing, child, we are friends 











for all that. You see I have so few friends—no 
one'but you in the wide world.” 

Rhoda began to cry, and kneeling on the 
floor, began to assort her matches, hoping thus 
to conceal her tears. Lifting her head, she saw 
Mr. Church coming toward them, and starting 
up, prepared to be off. 

“Oh, mercy! if there an’t old Church, with 
his gray mustacher and shiny boots. Good-by! 
Good-hy!” 

Away the little creature darted, jerking her 
bonnet forward as she went. Constance looked 
after her with a wild, yearning wish to break 
away and follow her back to the old home, 
which seemed to her a paradise then. 

“Come, darling, the ferry-boat is here.” 

With a start and a pang, which brought back 
all the present, she took the man’s arm and 
walked on board the boat. Hudson followed 
her in mournful silence; all the joy of his free 
dom was broken up by the certainty that, to 
save him, she was enslaved, and probably sepa- 
rated from him for life. 

They stood upon the platform together. 
Church was in high spirits; the indomitable 
vanity of the man sustained him, as a con- 
sciousness of right would have given hope to 
a better man. He could not doubt that a few 
months of devotion and profuse liberality in 
all the sources of enjoyment at his command, 
would entice this beautiful young creature into 
his life so completely, that she would be as much 
the slave of her affections as he had become to 
what had deepened into an intense passion. As 
for any lasting fancy for the young man, from 
whom he had so. adroitly separated her, he 
smiled at the idea. Where was the youth or 
comeliness which could match his plotting brain 
and indomitable will? The girl was his, mar- 


ried solemnly by all the ties that can bind 8 | 


woman at the altar—the rest was in his own 
power. What woman ever had, or could resist 
him? Not the half-formed, impulsive young 
creature, whom he had seized so ruthlessly and 


you again. How long it is since morning—don’t } swept into his own life that morning. 
you think so, little Rhoda? Don’t look so miser- 





The bell rang, the soft puffs of the engine 
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.grew louder and stronger, the train began to; the platform, gazing wistfully after it. He 
yibrate. Hudson took Constance in his arms, ; longed to see that face once more looking back 
and would Have blessed her, but the words died § upon him; but it did not appear, nor the hand 
in his throat. She was cold as marble, but } waving a last adieu, which might have softened 


shook in every fibre, as marble never éah. 3 the keen Sense of disappointment that fell upon 
“Come,” said Church, gently, “the train will ; him. All was blank along that long line of win- 
be moving.” 3 dows. Then ¢ame a confused rattle of wheels, 


Constance turned upon him quickly, her face ; puffs of curling smoke followed the sweep of the 
white, her lips quivering; some bitter word} train, which spréad out into a broad curtain of 
trembled there, but it found no utterance. She ; vapory gray, and disappeared in a sombre mist, 
stepped into the car, and he followed her, wav- 3 which seemed to wrap itself and settle all 
ing his hand lightly to the poor father. 3 around Aim, filling the atmosphere with gloom. 

Directly the train moved, leaving Hudson on 3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BREEZE OF NIGHT. 
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GENTLE breeze of night, Could I fly with thee, 
Fanning cheek and brow; I would seek her side; 
Whence thy mystic flight— Bind her fast to me— 
Whither speedest thou? Olaim her as my bride. 
Hast a . os ee Bliss like this to know, 
Of a maith swyet, I must wait awhiles 
Pairest of the fair, ; Da a 
Whom I long to meet? j —ndleerpanotacey =e 
Ere I see her smile. 
Did’st thou see her face, Oh! what perfect joy 
Lit by love’s own glow, Then shall crown my life? 
Full of timid grace, Free from all alloy— 
Brow and neck of snow? I shall call her wife! 
Did’st thou touch her cheek, Gentle breeze of night! 
Tranced with rare delight? How I envy thee; 
Oh! that thou could’st speak, ‘Wilt thou in thy fight, 
Happy breeze of night! Bid her think of me? 
Knew I of some spell, Wilt caress her hair, 
Taught by fairy lore; Queen of maidens sweet; 
I would make thee tell Fairest of the fair, 
Ail of this, and more. Whom I long to meet? 
STORMS. 
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Tur rain comes down With a steady beat The aiden, whose lover is out on the deep; 
On the dusty stones of the gray, old street ; The wife for her husband sad vigils may keep; 
Like the ceaseless patter of unseen feet, . The mother for loved ones despairingly weep, 
It falls on the slated roof. For their treasures are cast on the sea. 
A mist is rising from off the sea, But while ships are wrecked on the rock-ribbed land, 
The pall of many an argosy; And bravé mén are cast on the desolate strand, 
The waves that dash on the rock-bound lea Our God holds the wind and the wave in his hand— 
Weave many a tangled woof. May our trust be forever in Thee. 
The clock in the belfry tolls the hour; We sit in our homes through the long, dreary night, 
A beacon gleams from the light-house tower ; And see through the tempest a beacon-fire bright, 
The ships in the harbor feel the power That the storm-beaten mariner hails with delight, 
Of the storm amid their sails. . For it guides to a haven of rest. 
The seamen think of the rocky shore, And thus, whén the clouds of adversity rise, 
Where the ships go down and are seen no more, And the pall of despair hath obscured our skies, 
And shrieks are stilled by the tempest’s roar, The “Star in the East” is revealed to our eyes, 
’ When human effort fails. And leads to the home of the blest. 

















“DOLCE FAR NIENTE.” 





BY FANNIE TATE. 





“You don’t know what that means, do you? 
Neither did Jessie Jervice; so she asked her 
brother Fred, and he didn’t know. 

“Oh, dear!” said Jessie. ‘I wish people had 
to be prosecuted and go to jail every time they 
put anything into the papers that people don’t 
understand. As long as we’ve got a language 
of our own, I don’t see why we don’t use it.” 

“You lazy little monkey!” said Fred. ‘You 
sit curled up on the sofa and scold, do you? 
Why don’t you find out things if you don’t know 
2?em?”’ 

“T’ve tried to find out, and I can’t. You don’t 
expect me to go to Italy to ask, do you?” 

“You needn’t go to Italy; look in the Dic- 
tionary.” 

“I don’t believe it’s there.” Still Jessie un- 
coiled herself, and turned the leaves of Web- 
ster’s unabridged, but in vain. 

“IT suppose father would know,” suggested 
Fred. 

“Well, I can’t go exploring the premises for 
him. Ill get on without it;” and she resumed 
her course and her paper. Nor would she pro- 
bably have thought of it again, had not her 
father, in reading aloud a paragraph from the 
Evening Journal, come across this very phrase. 

“There,” said Jessie, ‘there it is again. Now 
what does that mean—Dolce far Niente?’’ 

“Literally, my dear, it means ‘sweet to do 
nothing.’ ” 

“Why don’t they say it in plain English, then, 
so that people can know what they are talking 
about?” 

“That is desirable, certainly; but I suppose 
the phrase grew on Italian soil, and has a pecu- 
liar aroma, which would be lost by putting it in 
English dress.” 

‘««Besides,” said Fred, ‘‘English and American 
don’t find it very sweet to do nothing; so the 
English phrase wouldn’t have very much mean- 
ing, after all.” 

“I think it the sweetest thing in the world to 
do nothing—and I am American,” interposed 
Jessie. 

““No, you’re not,” retorted Fred, “you’re a 
woman; you’re of no account, anyway. You 
can’t vote—you’re not a citizen.” 

“T suppose I was born, though!” exclaimed 





Jessie, considerably nettled. 
142 


“Yes,” said Fred,” seeing no plausible reagoy 
to doubt so palpable a fact. 

“<I suppose if I commit murder I should hayg 
to be hung—I’m citizen enough for that; and if 
I was born, I must have been born somewhere; 
and wherever it was, that is my country; and 
I’m an American, and I like to do nothing—go!” 

“Jessie,” asked her mother, “do you really 
think you would like to do nothing?” 

‘No, mother, I don’t think so—I know so.” 

“Like to study nothing—not to read, or walk, 
or sew?” 

*¢ Yes, mother, I do think so. I mean, I should 
like not to have to do things; not to do any- 
thing except what I choose. Of course, I should 
want to eat, play, and dress, and read stories, 
and such things.” 

“Just let her try it onee, mother, and see 
how she likes it,” said Fred. 

“T wish you would, mother!” exclaimed Jes 
sie, eagerly. 


Her mother smiled, and said she had a great § 


mind to do it; and Jessie begged, and so did 
Fred, and finally mother said Jessie might try 
it for a week. 

Jessie threw her geography into her work- 
basket, and tucked them both into the farthest 
corner of her closet. 

‘“No more of you for a week,” she said; “go 
out of my sight. But, oh, Fred!” she continued, 
“while you’re studying, and ciphering, and 
having a horrid time, I shall be lying on the 
sofa doing nothing; and when nine o’clock 
comes I shall, likely as not, go out and play. 
Shall I not glory over you?” 

When Jessie awoke the next morning a sense 
of something happy was on her mind, and as 
soon as she recollected, she snuggled down on 
the pillow again, murmuring, ‘“ Dolce far Niente” 
means not to get up to breakfast till you feel 
like it—and that isn’t this long while. It is 80 
delicious not to have to get up. I’ll wait till the 
sun warms the room.” So she lay for a full 
hour beyond her usual time of rising. Conse- 
quently, when she went down stairs, the break- 
fast was cleared away, and she penetrated to 
the kitchen. 

“Why, what am I to eat, Chloe?” asked Jessie, 
somewhat alarmed at the aspect of affairs. 

‘“‘Here’s the breakfast kept hot for you, Miss. 
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“DOLCE FAR NIENTE.” 
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Mist’ss said you might take it on the kitchen- 
table.” 

«Qh! yes, that’ll be nice!” said Jessie. 
it had been baked so long that the corn-cake} out being observed by any one; but Fred saw 


had grown dry, and the toast hard; and Jessie 
made an arrangement, in her own mind, that 
she would hereafter be punctual at meals, stale 
breakfast not being one of the nientes it was dolce 
to do. 

Then she went up stairs, and sure enough 
there was Fred puckering his brows over “cross 
multiplication.” 

“Look at me,” said Jessie, sinking into a large 
rocking-chair, with the Arabian Nights in her 
hand. “I am going to stay here and read this 
just to aggravate you.” 

“ Aggravate away,” answered Fred, sturdily. 
«“[’m not afraid.” 

And Jessie sat the whole morning and read. 
When dinner was announced, she was not so 
hungry as usual; and after dinner she read 
about an hour, and then she got up with a pro- 
longed yawn. ‘TI believe I am tired, after all, 
just with doing nothing,” she said, to herself; 
and then aloud to Fred, “Don’t you want to 

play something ?” 

Fred was in the mood, and they had a merry 
romp; and came in tired, and had stories and 
songs in the evening. 

“Mother, it is just as I told you,” said Jessie. 
“I do like to do nothing, and I wish I had 
nothing to do all my life.” 

The next day Jessie did not feel like reading, 
and she thought she would go and gather some 
mosses? She had been wanting them a good 
while, but every holiday had been occupied by 
something else. ‘To be sure, I shall not have 
Fred to go with me,” she said, ‘but I cannot 
help that. If he will persist in liking to work 
and study, he must take the consequences,” and 
she trudged off with a basket and garden-knife. 

She had never been in the woods alone, and 
did not know the way out. When she had filled 
her basket she started for home, but the ground 
soon changed into a boggy, slimy soil; the long 
grass wound itself round ber feet; the bushes 
pricked her; and she began to think niente was 
very hard work, | All of a sudden, down she 
slipped into a ditch, which gave her such a jerk 
that her basket flew away, and she tumbled 
forward on her face. She scrambled in a mo- 
ment out of the ditch, but not out of the mud; 
that stuck to her face, stuck to her hands, stuck 
to her dress, and would not depart for all her 
rubbing. ‘ Well,” mused Jessie, ‘I shall be an 


object when I get home, but it’s got to come, so 
I may as well go first as last.” 


But } her way out of the wood. 








She picked up her empty basket, left the gar- 
den-knife to its fate, and plunged and writhed 
She got home with- 


her whisking up stairs, and called from his 
door-way, 

“‘Oh, Jessie! where have you been?” 

“In the ditch! Hold your tongue,” answered 
ghe, succinctly, slamming the door behind her. 
But she opened it again to whisper, ‘Fred, I’m 
going to tell ma, by-and-by, but I want to get 
decent first, so as not to make a sensation.” 

All solitary excursions being forbidden after 
that, Jessie found time hanging rather heavily 
on her hands. Somehow ‘Dolce far Niente’’ 
seemed to extend beyond her expectations. She 
did not even want to do the very things that she 
generally liked the most. 

“Tired of it?” said Fred, seeing her seated 
rather moodily by the window toward sunset. 

“No,” answered Jessie, stoutly, making an 
effort to look delighted, and not succeeding 
very well. 

The next day was rainy, and she could not go 
out; but Chloe was preserving tomatoes, and 
making squash-pies. 

Generally, she ordered interlopers out of the 
kitchen on such occasions; but Jessie begged so 
hard to be allowed to stay and see her work, 
‘because, you know, I have nothing else to do,” 
that Chloe at last consented. 

Jessie divided her attention between the toma- 
toes and squash. . 

It was, ‘“‘Chloe, just let me try to peel one of 
these tomatoes, they look so nice;” but Chloe 
would not have them touched by any hand but 
her own. “Chloe, I know I could stir that 
squash as well as you, if you’d only let me try.” 
But Chloe answered, ‘‘Oh, law, Miss! first thing 
I’d know, you’d tumble in it head fust, and 
be drowned—and that’ll be all that ailed you.” 

“Well, Chloe, take out a little for me, won’t 
you? And, oh, Chloe! mayn’t I eat that what 
you took off the syrup?” ‘Law, Miss, that’s 
scum—’tain’t good.” ‘But it must be sweet 
and nice, and I wish you’d let me skim it off.” 
“‘Oh, Miss! you couldn’t do it no more’n nothing; 
but you may wait there and see if it biles, while 
I’m gone; and don’t let the fire go out, I’ve got 
to see to the butter.” 

Jessie watched assiduously, and pretty soon 
it began to boil. She called to Chloe, but Chloe 
did not hear her. 

“Qh, dear! I suppose it'll kill it to boil; but 
she did not tell me what to do. Chloe! Chloe! 
Oh, dear! what shall I do with it? I can’t help 
its boiling. Oh! I'll take it off!” She took hold 
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of it with energy, but it was heavier than she 
anticipated, and the handle grew suddenly fiery 
in her hands, and she half set, half dropped it 
down on Chloe’s clean, white floor. The hot 
syrup splashed up on her dress, and over her 
feet and the floor. Stout boots kept her from 
harm. But Chloe’s face peeping in at this 
moment was a sight to behold. 

“Oh, Lod-a-massy!’” sereamed she. “What 
a turnin’ up, Jessie, are you about!” 

“Tt boiled, Chloe,” said Jessie, deprecatingly, 
‘and I tried to take it off, and it burned me, 
and I set it down, and it was so heavy I could 
not hold it anyway. ’Tisn’t all gone!” 

“All gone! And jes look at my floor, all 
kivered with crock, and the syrup a running 
all over it! Laud! what a piece of work!” and 
Chloe dashed at it as if it had been an invading 
army. 

Jessie went up stairs with melancholy reflec- 
tions, but was soon aroused by hearing her 
mother exclaim in the entry, 

‘““Why, where did this come from? Here is 





ei 
syrup dripped all along the carpet, and oye 
the stair!” 

“There!” sighed Jessie, “there it is again! 
Ma,” opening the door, “I did it; it drippay 
from my dress. I’ve had a terrible time; | 
dropped the syrup, and crocked the floor, anj 
put Chloe in a rage, and burnt my fingers— 

«And had a splendid time, Dolce for Nienting” 
sang out Fred, who was always turning up whey 
he was not wanted. 

But Jessie was too much under a cloud to bk 
resentful, and did not reply to him, but said 
her mother, very gravely, “Ma, it is quite in. 
possible to do nothing; but it is horrid to 
mischief; and I believe I’d rather endure geo. 
graphy, after all. Though it isn’t that I dont 
like to do nothing,” she added, to take the edge 
off of Fred’s triumph, “it’s because I keep doing 
wrong things, if I’m not doing right ones.” 

Jessie was only a child, after all; but olde 
people might learn a lesson from her; for in tha 
last phrase she has summed up the whole phil. 
sophy of “‘Doxcz rar NiENnTE.” 





APART! 





BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 





I met him at the Hall to-night; 

The room was in a blaze of light, 

And he was speaking, Heaven-inspired, 
Such glowing worjls as crowds admired. 


He never turned to meet my eye, 

Or even knew that I was nigh; 

Fame had allured his heart from me— 
He told me Fame his wife should be! 


Oh, God! We are apart, indeed! 

If husks like these his soul can feed! 
We are apart, if in his breast 

There lurks no longings or unrest. 


A inant 





I looked, and wondered in my heart 

If Fate, alone, had bade us part; 

He had been satisfied to go, 

“Since Fate,” he said, “had willed it so!” 


“Mhink nét, my darling, time will move 
The deep, deep fountains of my love,”* 
He said; and yet I sighed to see 

That Fame ruled hand-in-hand with me! 


Yet, oh, my God! to-night I know, 
That Death for him was waiting too! 
‘Oh, joy! Be still, my trembling heart! 
In Heaven we shall not be apart! 
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BY LIZZIE BUCE. 





Tay life, my friend, is fraught with many pleasures; 
And trials also cluster round thy way ; 
Thy precious children are thy dearest treasures 
And truly loved are they. 


Thy husband, too, his share thy love possessing, 
Bestows a wholesale wealth of love on you; 
Though not continually, as of old, confessing— 
You know him true. 


& know thy path’s not always strewn with roses; 
That thorns lie thickly-scattered here and there; 
But are not all our lives beset with crosses— 
Of grief and care? 





In many a heart there lurks a secret sorrow 
That lies, deep hidden from theeommon gaze, 
Which that heart knows, while longing for the morrow, 
Time only can erase. 


This through this life is mingled care and pleasures 
So every one has lived, and ever will; 
No one, alas! possesses life-long pleasure, 
Without some ill. 


And now, my friend, my wish to you disclosing, 
Is not, that “sorrow never fill thy cup; 
But in thy Heavenly Father trast reposing— 
His arm may bear thee up.” 
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BELL-PULL—FULL SIZE IN WIDTH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marsrrats.—Java canvas, or plain canvas;, If the ground-work is of Java canvas, no 
single zephyr; large and small bugles of silver, { zephyr will be required, as this canvas needs 
gold, crystal, jet, or any other color the taste }no filling up. As its color is always buff or 
may suggest. brown, the beads and bugles must be selected 
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146 ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING DRESSES. 
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in color to accord with the ground-work. No;color assimilating with the furniture of the 
i description of the pattern is necessary, as it is; room for which it is designed. Finish with 4 
of the proper size, and the arrangement of the 3 looped fringe of the small bugles, strung on fing 
ia colors may be determined by the design, as the 3 twine. All the bugles must be put on with very 
Het jet and crystal are very plainly marked, the $ strong, waxed, patent-thread, or with continual 
ian fF other colors may readily be supplied. If plain $ wear they will easily be rubbed off. 
ei canvas is used, fill up the ground-work with a 
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ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING DRESSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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For the first rosette, use strips of sarsnet} the net. Place an elegant button in the middle, a qu 
scalloped and placed upon stiff net. Quill the } The second rosette is made of silk braid, with s bread 
silk closely, and place it in a spiral form round } raised edge. deal 
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Sixx cordon, of two or more shades or colors, ; and winding parts are worked in chain-stitch see 
may be used for the ray-like stitches. The inner or braid may be used for them. seallo 
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BORDER IN CHAIN-STITCH AND POINT RUSSE. 
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KNITTING-BOX. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Matertats.—A piece of black American 
leather thirty-two inches long and five inches 
and a quarter high; one yard and a half of 
white braid, half an inch broad; three yards of 
narrow, green waved worsted braid; six yards 
of broad, green worsted braid, three-quarters of 
an inch wide, of the same shade; one yard and 
a quarter of green sarsnet ribbon, one inch 
broad; yellow silk cordon; green sewing-silk; 
steel beads, No. 5; some calico; thick white 
pasteboard. 

Commence the box by cutting out the shape in 
pasteboard. For the cover, one circular piece 
five inches in diameter; for the ground, two 
pieces of the same size; for the wall, two pieces 
measuring sixtecn inches and a half. in length 
and four inches and a quarter in height. Gum 
the two last pieces together at the cross sides to 
form two rounds, which must be so contrived 


that they can be pushed into each other. —Thé: 


outside of this wall is covered with leather, upon 
which eight strips of woolen braid must be sewn 
at regular distances and placed perpendicularly 
upon the leather. This must be ornamented at 
the edge with the green, waved braid, at each 
scallop of which a steel bead must be.placed. 





The white braid is ornamented with yellow silk 
cordon put crosswise, with a steel bead at each 
point, (see design.) When the whole of the 
braid covering is completed, bind the top and 
bottom of the wall all round with green worsted 
braid, and join the under side to the bottom. 
Take the two pasteboard rounds, covered with 
leather outside, place them upon each other, 
and cover them inside with thin wadding and 
calico, and bind them all round with braid. 
Trim the bottom of the box with a ruche of 
green braid quilled in the middle; the upper 
edge also with a ruche, but quilled at the side. 
The cover is also covered with leather on the 
outside, and ornamented with four stripes cross- 
ing each other, is bound with green woolen 
braid, and has a ruche quilled in the middle. 
Cut a round in the cover about half an inch dis- 
tant from the outer edge and a quarter of an 
inch in dianieter, and cord it with black silk, 
(this opening is to pass the thread through.) 
Fasten two green ribbons ten inches long to the 
cover and wall, and tie them in a bow to close 
the basket. The rest of the ribbon is sewn on 
as a kind of hinge to the two parts of the basket, 
and the ends tied in a bow. 147 
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JOURNAL PORTFOLIO. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





MarTerrats.—Cane; white cardboard; white 
marble-paper; colored cloth, or woolen reps; 
olive-shaped pearl beads; silver thread or white 
silk; cane-colored filoselle. 

The cane sticks may be cut by a basket-maker, 
then placed three and three together, according 
to the design, and notched so as to fit firmly into 
each other, and placed evenly, the outer rods 
standing about a quarter of an inch in advance. 
The crossing points are fastened with filoselle. 
According to our model the long rods of the 
under frame measure fifteen inches, the cross- 
bars ten inches; for the smaller frame all the 
rods are one inch and three-quarters shorter. 
The center of the upper frame is ornamented 
with a wreath of ears of corn upon a blue 
ground, and worked with white olive-shaped 
beads. The fibres, stalks, and bows, are in 





silver embroidery, also the initials. Each bead } 
148 r 





is sewn on with white silk or silver thread! 
When the embroidery is finished, stitch it upon 
a piece of cardboard the size of the frame, then 
as far as the middle rod. Cover the cardboard 
at the back with white marble-paper, and fasten 
it with cane-colored silk on to the middle bar of 
the upper frame. The under frame must also 
have cardboard covered with marble-paper, and 
put in in the same manner. The joining side 
walls, or soufilets, consist of cane-colored sarsnet 
or alpaca eight inches long, two inches and three- 
quarters broad at the upper, and half an inch 
at the under, part, over double marble-paper, 
which is sewn to the outer cross rod of the 
upper, and to the inner cross rod of the under, 
frame, with large silk stitches, according to de- 
sign. 

Finish with chenille cord to match the em- 
broidery. - 
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WORK-POCKET—FRONT AND BACK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tas may be worked on velvet, pique, cloth, traveling. Silk cordon is used forthe embroidery. 
or silk, and is a useful little work-pocket for $ The inside may be lined with sarsnet or flannel. 





FLANNEL EMBROIDERY. ORIENTAL BRODERIE. 
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BORDERS IN APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





TuEsE borders may be used for ornamenting } colors; the edges are pinked out to give a pretty 
table-covers, ete. The ground is cloth. Cloth $ effect. Cloth of two colors may be laid under, 
or velvet may be chosen for the ornamental } with the edges also pinked, to show just beyoni 


parts, which are sewn on with cordon of various } those of the ground-work. 





BORDER IN BRETTON WORK. , 





Brarp of a bright color, contrasting with the $ braid of a narrower width is sewn on the other 
material to be ornamented, is run on at the$side. The little wreath pattern may be worked 


inner edge with silk cordon. At the outer edge 3 in gold or silver cord. 
it is sewn with open button-hole stitch. Another 
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PICTURE-FRAME OF PASTEBOARD AND COFFEE-BERRIES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus is an illustration, by aid of which a very 
pretty frame may be made, almost for nothing. 

Cut out of strong pasteboard an oval frame 
about three-quarters of an inch broad, and cover 
it with brown, pressed paper. Cover the glass 
edge with a strip of paper extending beyond it, 
and fasten it by this means to the back of the 
pasteboard edge; then take an oval, pressed pic- 
ture edge, (such as would do for photographs, 
for instance,) and gum it under the glass. Place 
a loop to hang it up by, and cover the upper 
part of the back with brown paper. The under 
half must be covered after the picture has been 
put in. 

Put two rows of coffee-berries round the edge. 
For the outer edge, fine roasted berries are re- 
quired, as nearly the same size as possible, and 
previously covered with a thin coating of guni- 
water; then gum them to the frame with thick 
gum. 

The berries for the inner circle need not 
be roasted; but they must be covered with the 


gum-water like the outer circle. This done, the ; 


whole is complete. 











CROCHET EDGING AND INSERTION. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. PANNIERS are being more and more worn. The exception ; 
i A Cuat Axsout Corsets.—We suppose that women will } is in bride’s dresses, which are always made without them, ] 
H wear corsets as long as the world lasts. The wearing of a? simplicity of style being aimed at rather than elaborate ang ¢ 
7 corset does not, however, necessarily involve tight lacing, } Profuse ornamentation. Orange bl now compose the 
4 so that a good deal of the well-meaning censure, which is § Principal trimmings on a bridal toilet. They are used ip. : 
| applied to corsets in the abstract, may be spared. To de- Stead of buttons, and they form fringes on the sash and 
yy nounce excessively tight-lacing is one thing. To anathema-} Sleeves. if the skirt is arranged en paniers, then lace would 
Ph tize the wearing of corsets at all is quite another. be required; the lower part of the skirt would be trimmed 
qe We find the corset mentioned in Homer, or at least an } With lace, and the band that cuts the skirt at the back would ] 
BA article which answered the same purpose. The Circassian } be edged with lace; the sash would likewise be tied at the 
: { women, from time immemorial, have used a corset made of } Side with a coquille of lace. When there is not sufficient 
: morocco, and furnished with two plates of wood placed on 3 lace to trim the immense and ever-increasing trains now in 
the chest; a much more clumsy article, as well as a more } vogue entirely with lace, the front breadths are ornamented 
a cruel one, than that used by fashionable ladies of modern } £0 as to simulate revers ; and the lace employed for the pur. 
ae days. In the old Roman times, a broad bandage or swath } pose is fastened back with dahlias made of poult de soi, 
EE, was used, which answered the purpose of stays. After the } The back breadths of the skirt are then trimmed with 
bE, fall of the Empire, through the invasion of the Goths, the } flowers, which reach as high as the tunic; the tunic i | 
aa art of making these corsets was lost; but soon after, indeed 3 looped up and bordered with lace. , 
as early as the ninth century, the Frénch women began to age 
wear iota style of Seis oun is described as aoa Tas Court rie Common Puzas, in Philadelphia, has jut | 
been exceedingly stiff. From that period down to the pre- affirmed the claim of Mrs. M‘Manus to the office of Principd 
sent time, a corset, in some shape or other, has been worn of the Mount Vernon Grammar School, in that city. Woue 
among all civilized people. have long been employed as assistant teachers, but it wa 
At constantly recurring epochs, during this interval, tight- contended, by the opponents of Mrs. M‘Manus, that onlys 
lacing has also prevailed. Neither the censures of religion, } ™®” could keep order as Principal. The court, howew, 
nor the penalties of the law, nor common sense, have been decided ts the contrary, and added that there never was any 
able to prevent this absurd and dangerous practice. In the rule, nor ought to be, excluding females from such office, 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, not only the ladies, but gentlemen Thus, everywhere, the equal rights of women are beiag 
also, laced tightly. It seems curious to know that Sir Wal- acknowledged, and new avenues for honorable employmat 
ter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sydney, and others of that stamp, } °° being opened to her. a 
heroes and mon of genius, laced; xet euch fe the fact. In Fucustas.—Fuchsias often lose their buds from want of 
our day, the only men who lace are the second-rate dandies . 
of Paris. The corset was abolished for a time in France. —s Seer i he-ntinynchngivannchne magn Mes nee 
Among the other classical revivals of the French revolu- ne sgPnaguecirenpnad on yong ores — * manrng-4o -_ 
tionary period, was an attempt to copy the costume of an- = - ye we — ieee -—s i ho 
i cient Greece, whose main features were loose bodies, long ra pas ete 0 perros Peps 
a trains, and short waists, unlaced. This did not last long, 8 { ish : : Bslaced jas a 
j however, and in 1810 the practice of lacing was resumed none er ener ae ene ee oe = 
af with all its former rigor. “The span” was re-established as ro ta erg oF wale, Se ae wae arr nee 
“ : the standard of fashionable measurement, and female chests ees Se Ss alter Geis Ss Se 
* : again had to suffer the evil consequences. Sc extensive is } °” apna, —> AN 
the use of stays in England, that it is estimated the annual i 
ae expenditure in that country for these articles is not less Poses - Py Genesee om ap dow-wnnong — 
D than five millions of dollars. In the United States the ex- eng _— me “mS gueensanay te MONE, POPS rest o 
of genditwe fo chnest as gout. lar, and entertaining Magazine, comes to hand brim full of ws 
ad Tight-lacing, however, has been out of fashion for many ™ wegen Seay Seatoes, een — engraving, eat 
er years. The corset, during the past generation, has been sama coger verse Sang eae —— - c tin 
Aas cule eleatiie leced. tod Sie ek Weak, ts On Sn. & worth the price of the whole number. It is, without any ontin 
i . y — S y ay, = exception, the Magazine of the day for the ladies, and we ducted 
Ps jurious; while, on the contrary, it has been of positive a h “av ded f bei ted in the 
EF benefit, by taking a part of the weight of the skirts from } °° 7°t Se how any lady, desirous of being posted in Rew 
a : . fashions of the season, can get along without it.” and 
BS ie off the hips. Both crinoline and corsets have been very 3 - 
: absurdly abused ; for it is well known that, if properly worn, aaa i. 
| they prevent serious diseases, which, otherwise, the great} A Novetty is a necklace of moire and brocaded ribbon. a 
i weight of petticoats might bring on. It is said that the } 4 strip of ribbon goes round the neck, and from this strip — 
eh edict has gone forth, from the rulers of fashion, to lace } Jescend lapels about five or seven inches long, often em- 
4 tightly again. But, if so, we hope the edict will be disre- ; roidered with beads, and finished off with pendants. There 
tg garded. An excessively small waist, instead of being a} 87° sometimes several rows of lapels. These necklaces are - 
if : beauty, is really a deformity. made either of black or bright-colored ribbon, and are very he 
' — effective upon dresses of light-colored material, or upon Boston 
: A Russian Dretomatist recently told an American abroad, } white bodices. —-, 
5 that the feet and hair of American women were the most oars en 
i beautiful in the world. We Americans knew this before. RINGLETS oF Bark are being worn in Paris. <A corres Witho 
4 — pondent says she has seen and handled them. hovel 
i 3 Rouxp Wrearss, for head-dresses, seem suddenly to have pe, theless 
: come into favor again; they are a decided change, for we Our Firra Novetet, “Sir Noel’s Heir,” will be begun in writer 
have so vee been accustomed to the flat bandeaux. the September number. hous) 
; 
if 
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CuurvaRy CoupLers.—Some poeticaily inclined cook or 
housekeeper has put into rhyme various excellent hints as 
to culinary preparations. They are as follows, and are worth 
preserving: 

Always have lobster-sauce with salmon, 
And put mint-sauce your roasted lamb > 
Veal-cutlets dip in egg and bread-crum6b— 
Fry till you see a brownish red come, 


Grate Gruyere cheese on macaroni; 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


In venison-gravy, currant-jelly 
Mix with old port—see Francatelli. 


In dressing salad, mind this law— 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock-gravy serve; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 


Roast pork, some apple-sauce, past doubt, 
Is “Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber-brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beef-steak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

Kidneys a finer flavor gain 

By stewing them in good champagne. 

Buy stall-fed pigeons. When you've got them, 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 
Woodgrouse are dry when cooks have marred ’em— 
Before you roust em always lard ‘em. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil ‘°em— 

Just split °em down the back and broil ’em, 
It gives true epicures the vapors 

To see boiled mutton minus capers. 

Boiled turkey, gourmands know of course, 

Is exquisite with celery-sauce. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 
Nice oyster-sauce gives zest to cod— 

A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 

Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious— 
‘Twould have electrified Apicius, 

Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton, 

Might make ascetics play the glutton. 

But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close—for, reader mine, 
This is about the hour I dine. 


A Necessity iv Every Hovse.—The Tom's River (N. J.) 
Courier says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is before us, looking 
as fresh and beautiful as a variegated rosebush. The inte- 
rest of this periodical increases with its age, and its pages 
sparkle with gems, both in the fashion and literary depart- 
ments, It has become a hecessity in every house, and will 
continue to be if the enterprise with which it is now con- 
ducted continues.” 


REMEMBER how much your parents have done for you, 
and so honor old age. 


Never Say or Do ANyTHIne which you may afterward 
Tegret. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Spanish Gipsy. By George Eliot. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is a dramatic and narrative 
poem, by the author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” etc., etc. It is her first attempt in that direction. 
Without placing her as high in the poetical world as her 
novels have placed her in the realm of fiction, it never- 
theless establishes her claim to be considered a poetical 


writer of very great abilities. The imagination, the vigor of 


thought, the broad and tender humanity, which distinguish 


? her novels, characterize “The Spanish Gipsy” also; and to 
3 these are added a not infrequent felicity of poetical expres- 
sion, such as very few have exhibited; at least in a first 
attempt. We should certainly rank Mrs. Lewes, or, as she 
prefers to call herself, George Eliot, above even Mrs. Brown- 
ing in genius. It would be unjust to speak of this poem in 
detail; such a work, to be appreciated, should be read as a 
$ whole; and we have no doubt that mast of our readers will 
3 take an early opportunity to do this. The volume is very 
¢ neatly printed on tinted paper, and is bound in beveled 
edges with a gilt top. 
Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
Translated from the French by H. N. Preston. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
§ Boston; Roberts Brothers.—M. Sainte-Beuve is a very emi- 
3 nent French writer, chiefly distinguished as a critic and 
essayist. It is almost impossible to translate him, his style 
is so finished, his manner so consummate. In the present 
volume we have a very fair attempt to render into English 
sume of his portraits of celebrated women. Among the 
; biographies are those of Mesdames de Sevigne, Roland, de 
$ Stael, and “Guizot. Others, less Known out of their own 
S country, are given, but they will not be so interesting to 
§ M. Sainte-Beuve is not an indiscrimi- 
; nate worshiper at the shrine of woman’s intellect, however: 
he belongs really to the old school; he values woman most 
for her emotional nature, and likes her best for her triumphs 
in the realm of feeling. We wish this book could succeed 
in infusing into American society, as the fair translator 
hopes it may, something of the grace and wit of the French 
The volume is neatly printed. 
Impressions of Europe 
1 vol., 12 mo. New 


; American readers. 


§ 
f 
; salon. 
$ The Old World in its New Face. 
Sin 1867—68. By Henry W. Bellows. 

York: Harper & Brothers.—Much as has been written about 
; Europe, a good book of European travel is still interesting. 
: Among those that are interesting is this. Dr. Bellows is an 
3 intelligent and cultivated writer, who takes care not to re- 
; peat a “twice told tale,” but to tell us something new, or at 
3 least to tell old things ina new manner. There is to be an- 
3 other volume. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its relation to the 
3 History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By 
$ Arthur Helps. Complete in four Volumes. Vol. 1V. New 
$ York: Harper & Brothers.—The earlier volumes of this able 
: and instructive work have been before the public for some 
years. The present volume concludes the history, and is 
published uniform with its predecessors. 

Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew, as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton.—This is a hasty sketch, good, so far as it goes, 
but not a full biography of the late Gov. Andrew. Such a 
‘ work, we learn, is being written by E. P. Whipple, the 
essayist, who will do it Zull justice. 

A Lost Name. By J. 8S. Le Fauer, 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
> York: Harper & Brothers.—This is by the author of “Uncle 
Silas,” “The Tenants of Malory,” etc., etc., a novelist who 
always excites your curiosity and maintains it to the last 
3 chapter. <A cheap edition. 

King Sham, and Other Atrocitics in Verse. By L. N. 
Greenleaf. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Hurd & Houghton.— 
These verses are chiefly in the humorous vein. They include 
a laughable history of the Pike’s Peak excitement. 

Folly as it Flies; Hit at by Fanny Fern. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—A collection of the 
shorter and spicier essays of this popular writer. 

Love or Marriage? <A Novel. By William Black. 1 
vol., 8 vo, New York: Harper & Brothers—A reprint of 
quite a readable English novel. A cheap edition. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion has 
reached its thirty-second number. We have numbers 29, 
$ 30, 31, and 32, now on our table. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Take Cake Wuere You Buy.—The American Agricul- 
turalist, printed in the city of New York, says very pro- 
perly:—“The Great_ American Tea Company, 31 and 33 
Vesey street, advertised in our columns, though doing an 
immense business all over the country, has not even been 
complained of to us more than two or three times in as 
many years. On this account, as well as for other reasons 
we have previouly stated, we believe general satisfaction is 
given to their cust s. But, stimulated by their success, 
several of the swindling fraternity have started, or pretend 
to have started, other ‘Tea Companies’—some copying very 
nearly the advertisements, etc., of the old company. Somo 
of these we know to be humbugs, (one was noted last 
month,) and as to others, we have not evidence sufficient to 
warrant us in admitting their advertisements.” 

For ADVERTISING, this Magazine is the best medium of its 
kind in the United States. It goes into every city, town, 
village, and hamlet, and to every cross-road, in the Union. 
Address ©. J. Peterson for terms, sending a copy of adver- 
tisement. 








T. B. Peterson & Brotuers have the best and largest } 
catalogue of fcheap books of any publishers in the United 3 
States. Catalogues, to select from, sent gratis, if written for. 

omens ‘ 

We CALL ATTENTION to the advertisement of the American ; 
Clock Company. 





THE GARDEN, ETC. 

AnNorTHER braneh of the culture of flowers that has a charm 
about it, felt alike by gardeners and amateurs, is striking 
cuttings. The pleasure of success is greater than in merely 
seeing seeds springing up, the plants are more permanent 
possessions, and we feel more as if our own skill had brought 
about a successful result. Although the gentle warmth of 
a hot-bed is essential to the striking root of many cuttings, 
and an advantage to all, both in point of security and cele- 
rity, yet there are many of our favorites that will take root 
in the open border, or under a hand-glass; so that, with a 
little care and attention to keeping the cuttings moist and 
partly shaded, this pleasant part of gardening may be en- 
joyed by those who have neither hot-beds nor gardeners to 
assist them. 

In preparing a bed for cuttings, the soil should be made 
fine and mixed with sand, gently and thoroughly watered 
before the cuttings are put in. The north side of a wall is 
a good situation for such a bed, though, if proper shade can 
be secured, the warmth of a south border accellerates the } 
rooting. Pansies, pinks, roses, rockets, snap-dragons, { 
fuchsias, indeed, almost all the common shrubby and her- } 
baceous plants, may be thus propagated, even by unskillful 
hands; though many die, the survivors are all the more 
prized. Let no amateur get discouraged because every 
cutting a gardener put in lives, while, time after time, dump, 
or dryness, or worms, or neglect, or too much care, kill off 
almost all his little plants—try again, is our advice. Slips 
or cuttings taken from near the root of a plant are most 
easily rooted; generally they should have ripened wood at 
the base ; if cut off just below a joint, they root more quickly 
than when slipped off with a little bit called a heel adher- 
ing to them; but the latter are more sure of success. If 
cuttings are planted in flower-pots, place them round the 
sides, so as to touch the pot; they root more surely thus 
than if planted in the center; and keep all frames, glasses, 
and cutting-pots clean and free from mould. I remember 
trying successfully an experiment I read of; the cuttings 
were of ten roses, and they were struck in water, which was 
kept warm by the pot being plunged in a hot-bed, The hole 








i 

in the flower-pot was stopped up by a piece of cork, the top 
was covered with stout brown paper, tied down, a Tow of 
holes, large enough to admit the ends of the cuttings 
previously made all round the paper; a larger hole in the 
center admitted of water being poured into the flower-pot 
when the first supply sunk low. The cuttings Tooted ig 
about ten days, if I remember rightly, and were then plantej 
in small pots, and kept moist and shady for a few days, til 
they were accustomed to draw their nourishment from thy 
more solid soil. I remember, also, that the gardener smilej 
contemptuously when the flower-pot was placed in his hot 
bed; but if my readers wish to enjoy the garden and th 
work in it, they must learn to bear with equanimity thy 
quiet contempt with which their little experiments will fr, 
quently be treated by the initiated; if the experimeny 
succeed, the triumph is all the greater—if they fail, kee 
your own counsel, 

It is often against the will of the gardener that many a 
old-fashioned plant is left growing, or that some are allow 
to spread out into large clumps; but most people who low 
a garden and flowers, without being florists, will greatly 
prefer having plenty of common flowers, and large masy 
of them, to having a few rarities, however finely grow, 
which they dare not pull, and can scarcely consider as their 
own at all. I like the old-fashioned plan of having why 
used to be called a back border; box-wood is certainly th 
best and triggest for the front, but all along the back 
the border I like to see a thick row of primroses or doubly 
daisies, forming quite a wreath of flowers; by placing then 
there, more room is left in the borders for other flowers, and 
they will bloom and look gay for many years without being 
lifted and separated, though that process requires to k 
submitted to occasionally. Fill up the border with comma 
roses—the old cabbage, the white, the damask; these & 
friends used to grow and flower without all the care th 
new favorites get; keep pretty large clumps of Canterbay 
bells, columbines, snap-dragons, foxgloves, pinks, stove cr 
nations, and pansies, and with a judicious mixture of bets 
of annuals, the borders will be always gay and full. Al 
the varieties of campanulas are pretty, from the old tal 
Canterbury-bells down to the pretty little harebell, Campe 
nula pumila, They are easily propagated by dividing th 
roots; indeed, rather too easily sometimes, for they are a 
to run over the borders; and there is one species which 
is as difficult to get rid of, when once it has established itself 
as either the white bind-weed or the rank bishopweed. I 
have seen a very pretty back border made with alterna 
plants of the blue and white Campanula pumila; and Cam 
panula Carpatica and alba, are recommended for beds ant 
edgings. The seeds are small, and should be only slightly 
covered with soil; the plants will not flower till the second 
year, except, of course, those which are annuals, or thos 
which are sown early, and raised on a slight hot-bed. One 
objection to the plan of growing plants in beds being the 
empty look such have in early spring, or even when newly 
planted; it might be an improvement, I think, if something 
of a permanent border were planted round these beds 
either of flowers that bloom early, such as crocuses, snow 
drops, or winter aconite, or of some low-growing plant that, 
even when out of flower, would remain as a green edging. 
This is a matter of taste, as I believe many people dislike 
any mingling of different kinds of flowers in beds; but to 
those who like to have always something coming inte 
blossom, and who have a lingering love for the old-fashioned 
mixed border, this plan might be agreeable. The edging 
should, if possible, flower at a different season from the 
plants bedded out, and be of a compact growth; double 
daisies, early-flowering heath, Flox frondosa, Sazxifraga 
hypnoides or oppositifolia, gentians, or stone-crops, might 
all be used advantageously in this way, as these would leave 
their foliage when the flowers faded, while in those beds 
where snow-drops and crocuses made the early edging, their 
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places would have to be filled up by early-sown dwarf an- , I am anticipating, though, indeed, it is not easy to say what 


yuals, such as Silene pendula or Virginian stock. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to tying-up and train- 
ing while the full growth of summer is on our garden; 
keeping plants in their places is as necessary as keeping 
people in theirs, and by means of small sticks put in amongst 
some of the low-growing plants, and pegging down the 
rambling shoots of others, while the taller plants are tied 
to proper supports in time, the beauty and order of the 
porders are greatly increased. In tying up bushy plants, 
use several stakes, if necessary, so as to avoid the sheaf-like 
look they acquire when tied up tightly to one stake, and do 
not wait till a stormy day comes ere securing the Canter- 
pury-bells, snap-dragons, lychnises, and such like, to firm 
pat slender stakes, or they will be either broken off or 
twisted out of all proper form. There is a very simple and 
speedy manner of pegging down verbenas, or any slight 
stems, which I have found effectual. Take narrow strips of 
tough bass, about five inches long; put them like loops over 
the ends of the branches, and push the ends under ground 
with your forefinger; this holds them down quite as effec- 
tually as the small furked sticks, which torment one by 
snapping off perpetually. Pieces of wire, cut into proper 
lengths, and bent into a hook at one end, are also an effec- 
tual means of pegging down; but the bass-matting is easily 
procured, prepared, and applied. It is curious to mark how 
much more rapid the growth of climbing plants is when 
supported than when left to trajl on the ground; no sooner 
does a tiny leaf of the Tropwolum Canariense or tricolor, 
get hold of a proper support, than the plant, apparently 
rendered secure as to the future, begins to grow rapidly, and 
goon covers With its graceful foliage the sprays or strings 
put for its guid and ist: The canary-creeper 
will run up to a great height, and forms graceful festoons 
when trained up the outside of a window and carried along 
the top, or over a porch or rustic gateway. This pretty 
creeper seems to enjoy a wet season; and it may be a useful 
hint to our readers to mention, that its seeds, when gathered 
green, and dried in the sun or a warm room, ripen by degrees, 
and are quite good for sowing next spring. The first timo 
I ever saw this plant was many years ago, when a friend 
gave me three seeds, sent from Madeira; these were sown 
ina flower-pot, covered with a hand-glass, and only planted 
out when summer was fairly established. I knew little 
about its growth, and was delighted to see the progress 
these made when some branching sprays were stuck in be- 
side them; and when, by means of strings stretched hori- 
zontally, the plants grew up ten or twelve feet high, covered 
with their little yellow canary-bird-like flowers, we were 
hever weary admiring them. Both this species and the 
common nasturtium may be trained up a wall among ivy, 
where their gay blossoms contrast beautifully with the dark, 
glossy leaves; indeed, in all parts of a garden this mingling 
of bright summer flowers with evergreens has a good effect. 
Roses especially show well when backed by laurels; a row 
of these flowers trained as pillar-roses, makes a beautiful 
foreground in an avenue of evergreens. 
The mere mention of roses must be enough; for volumes, 
instead of pages, would require to be dedicated to them. 
Many of the new kinds flower on so late in autumn as 
almost to deserve the name of perpetual roses; but, after 
all, the old-fashioned common Chinese rose flowers earlier 
and lingers longer in bloom than any of the newer kinds; 
and no garden should be without plenty of these hardy, 
trustworthy friends. The first blow of these comes on early 
in June, before even the white roses; and though they are 
apt to be slighted during the fullness and variety of sum- 
mer's flowers, yet, when all our brighter blossoms have left 
us, the Chinese rose flowers on often till December; and pale 
and frail as its buds become, we value it then, and never 
feel the garden or drawing-room perfectly flowerless till the 
bitter frosts of winter have killed our Chinese roses, But 











are summer and what are autumn flowers; for many, such 
ais the dahlia, that used to rank among the latter, now 
mingle with roses and pinks; but if I allow them to tres- 
pass.on my summer chapter, I fear I will have nothing left 
for autumnal records. So as spring glided into Summer, let 
autumn gradually take her turn, and, rich in fruits and 
flowers, “crown the year with goodness.” 





PARLOR MAGIC. 

Tue SpecrRaAL LamMp.—Mix some common salt with spirit 
of wine in a platinum or metallic cup; set the cup upon a 
wire frame over a spirit-lamp, which should be inclosed on 
each side, or in a dark-lantern; when the cup becomes 
heated, and the spirit ignited, it will burn with a strong 
yellow flame; if, however, it should not be perfectly yellow, 
throw more salt into the cup. The lamp being thus pre- 
pared, all other lights should be extinguished, and the yellow 


$ lamp’ introduced, when an appalling change will be exhi- 


bited; all the objects in the room will be but of one color, 
and the complexions of the several persons, whether old or 
young, fair or brunette, will be metamorphosed to a ghastly, 
death-like yellow; whilst the gayest dresses, as the brightest 
crimson, the choicest lilac, the most vivid blue or green—all 
will be changed into one monotonous yellow; each person 
will be inclined to laugh at his neighbor, himself insensible 
of being one of the spectral company. 

Their astonishment may be heightened by removing the 
yellow light to one end of the room, and restoring the usual 
or white light at the other; when one side of each person’s 
dress will resume its original color, while the other will 
remain yellow; one cheek may bear the bloom of health, 
and the other, the yellow of jaundice. Or if, when the yel- 
low light only is burning, the white light be introduced 
within a wire-sieve, the company and the objects in the 
apartment will appear yellow, mottled with white. 

Red light may be produced by mixing with the spirit in 
the cup over the lamp, salt of strontian instead of common 
salt; and the effect of the white or yellow lights, if intro- 
duced through a sieve upon the red light, will be even more 
striking than the white upon the yellow light. 

Curious CHANGE or CoLors.—Let there be no other light 
than a taper in the room; then put on a pair of dark-green 
spectacles, and having closed one eye, view the taper with 
the other. Suddenly remove the spectacles, and the taper 
will assume a bright red appearance; but, if the spectacles 
be instantly replaced, the eye will be unable to distinguish 
anything for a second or two. The order of colors will, 
therefore, be as follows :—green, red, green, black. 

Tue Prorean Licut.—Soak a cotton wick in a strong solu- 
tion of salt-and-water, dry it, place it in a spirit-lamp, and 
when lit it will give a bright yellow light for a long time. 
If you look through a piece of blue glass at the flame, it 
will lose all its yellow light, and you will only perceive 
feeble violet rays. If, before the blue glass, you place a 
pale-yellow glass, the lamp will be absolutely invisible, 
though a candle may be distinctly seen through the same 
glasses. 

Tue CHAMELEON FLOwERS.—Trim a spirit-lamp, add a little 
salt to the wick, and light it. Set near it a scarlet gera- 
nium, and the flower will appear yellow. Purple colors, in 
the same light, appear blue. 

To CHANGE THE CoLors oF FLOwERs.—Hold over a lighted 
match a purple columbine, or a blue larkspur, and it will 
change first to pink, and then to black. The yellow of other 
flowers, held as above, will continue unchanged. Thus, the 
purple tint will instantly disappear from a heart’s-ease, but 
the yellow will remain; and the yellow of a wa!l-flower will 
continue the same, though the brown streak will be dis- 
charged. If a scarlet, crimson, or maroon dahlia be tried, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Raspberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of 





the color will change to yellow: a fact known to gard 3, 
who by this mode variegate their growing dahlias. 

CHANGES OF THE Poppy.—Some flowers, which are red, 
become blue by merely bruising them. Thus, if the petals 
of the common corn-poppy be rubbed upon white paper, 
they will stain it purple, which may be made green by 
washing it over with a strong solution of potash in water. 
Put poppy petals into very dilute muriatic acid, and the 
infusion will be of a florid-red color; by adding a little chalk, 
it will become of the color of port-wine; and this tint, by the 
addition of potash, may be changed to green or yellow. 

To CHANGE THE CoLor oF A Rose.—Hold a red rose ever 
the blue flame of a common match, and the color will be 
discharged wheverer the fume touches the leaves of the 
flower, so as to render it beautifully variegated, or entirely 
white. If it be then dipped into water, the redness, after a 
time, will be restored. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
8a Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
TO MAKE SYRUPS. * 


Experienced confectioners say that the best mode of $ 


making syrup is to add the required proportion of sugar 
to the juice, stirring it well, and then placing the vessel 
in a water-bath, or brain-marie, until the sugar is dissolved, 
When cold, the syrup should be placed in small bottles, 
corked carefully, and kept in a cool place. 

In making syrup of red fruits, a tinned vessel should not 
be used, as the metal acts on the color and changes it toa 
dingy tint. 

Syrups are much more extensively used in Europe than 
in our own country. This is to be regretted. The addition 
of a few tablespoonfuls of a good fruit syrup to a glass of 
iced-water, or soda-water, produces a refreshing summer 
beverage, that is far more desirable for general use than 
the majority of the liquids employed in this country. For 
the use of ladies and children, and all persons by whom in- 
toxicating beverages are not used, they are strongly to be 
commended. 

The following are some of the most useful syrups for 
general purposes: 

Raspberry-Vinegar Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pints of 
vinegar, four pounds and a half of sugar. Prepare the juice 
as before, adding the vinegar with it; strain the juice and 
boil to the pearl. A very superior raspberry-vinegar is 
made by taking three pounds of raspberries, two pints of 
vinegar, and three pounds of sugar. Put the raspberries 
into the vinegar without mashing them, cover the pan close, 
and let it remain in a cellar for seven or eight days; then 
filter the infusion, add the sugar in powder, and finish in 
the kettle. This is superior to the first, as the beautiful 
aroma of the fruit is not lost in the boiling. 

Currant-Syrup.—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Mix together three pounds of currants, half white and half 
red, one pound of raspberries, and one pound of cherries, 
without the stones; mash the fruit, and let it stand in a 
warm place for three or four days, keeping it covered with 
a coarse cloth or piece of paper with holes pricked in it to 
keep out any dust or dirt. Filter the juice, add the sugar 


- in powder, finish in the kettle, and skim it. When cold, 


put it into bottles, fill them, and cork well. 
Lemon-Syrup.—One pint and a quarter of Suton, two 
pounds of sugar. Let the juice stand in a cool place to 
settle. When a thin skin is formed on the top pour it off 
and filter, add the sugar, and finish in the kettle. If the 
flavor of the peel is preferred with it, grate off the yellow 
rind of the lemons and mix it with the juice to infuse, or 
rub it off on part of the sugar and add it with the remainder 
when you finish it, 
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Choose the fruit either red or white, mash it in a Pan, ang 
put it in a warm place for two or three days, or until ty 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous fruits», 
quire this, or the syrup would jelly after it is bottled. Pilg 
the juice through a flannel bag, add the sugar in 
place in the kettle, and stir it until dissolved; take itog, 
let it get cold, take off the scum, and bottle it. 

Morello-Cherry Syrup.—Take the stones out of the che, 
ries, mash them, and press out the juice in an earthen pan; 
let it stand in a cool place for two days, then filter; add ty, 
pounds of sugar to one pint of juice, or stir it well on tly 
fire, and give it one or two boils. 

Gooseberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, one pound twely 
ounces of sugar. To twelve pounds of ripe gooseberriy 
add two pounds of cherries, without stones ; squeeze out thy 
juice, and finish as others. 

Mulberry-Syrup—One pint of juice, one pound twp 
ounces of sugar. Press out the juice, and finish as chery, 
syrup. 

Orange-Syrup.—As lemon-syrup. 


SUMMER DRINKS. 


Cheap Elderberry-Wine.—To every four gallons of th 
juice of the berry add six gallons of water and thirty poms 
of moist sugar. Boil the whole together in a clean copy, 
adding allspice and cloves tied in a muslin bag. Thely 
must be removed when the mixture is sufficiently flavom 
Strain the wine from the berries into a large pan orth 
Take a slice of bread, soaked in yeast, and let it float onth 
top. When the fermentation is sufficiently advanced, (whid 
may be known by small particles of froth showing a da 
sition to sink,) rack off the wine into a clean barrel; ais 
pint and a half of brandy, and when the second ferme 
tion through the bung-hole has subsided, cork the ct 
tightly. In three months the wine will be ready tom 
Should the cask not be quite full, it will be necessaryt 
turn it slightly on one side, in order that the yeast m 
flow out before the cask is closed. This is a very impo 
rule, and applies to all homemade wine. 

Ginger-Beer—Stir up in a gallon of boiling water@ 
pound of loaf-sugar, one ounce of the best ginger, bruist 
and one ounce of cream of tartar, (or, if preferred, a lema 
sliced,) until the heat falls to that of new milk. Th 
having poured one tablespoonful of good yeast upon a pit 
of bread, put it in the middle of the vessel, letting itt 
in the mixture. Cover the whole with a cloth, and lei 
stand for twenty-four hours, after which strain it and putt 
into bottles, filling each only about three parts full, cat 
them tightly, and tie them down. In warm weather thi 
ginger-beer will be ready to drink in two days. The quit 
tities we have given will make from fifteen to eightet 
bottles. 

Ozxford-Swig.—This is also a refreshing beverage in ht 
weather. Put into a bowl a pound of sugar, pour onit 
pint of warm beer, grated nutmeg, and some ginger, 
grated; add four glasses of sherry and five pints of beer; 
it well, and if not sweet enough, add more sugar, and letil 
stand, covered up, four hours, and it is fit for use. 
times add a few lumps of sugar, rubbed on a lemon, to 
tract the flavor, and some lemon-juice. If the lemont 
is pared very thin, without any of the white skin left, 
answers, we think, better, by giving a stronger flavor of 
lemon. Bottle this mixture, and in a few days it will be 
a state of effervescence. When served in a bow! fresh 
add some bread toasted very crisp, cut in narrow strips. 

Orangeade.—Squeeze out the juice of some oranges, 
boiling water on a little of the peel, and cover it close. 
water and sugar to a thin syrup, and skim it. Whenall 
cold mix the juice, the infusion, and the syrup together, 
as much more water as will make a rich drink. 5 
through a jelly-bag, and ice, 
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Calcutta-Punch.—Take one tumblerful of the best old 
Jamaica rum, half a tumblerful of French cognac brandy, 
half a tumblerful of concentrated shrub, half a tumblerful 
of the best and purest whisky. Add to the above the juico 
of three lemons, and the rind of one thinly pared, with 
one pound of pounded white China candy (lump-sugar 
will answer a similar purpose.) Four quarts of hot water 
added to the whole will constitute a stimulating cordial, 
truly agreeable to a tropical caterer for good cheer. 
Claret-Cup.—To each bottle of claret add one of soda- 
water, a glass of sherry or Curacoa, the peel of a lemon, cut 
thin, and powdered-sugar to taste. Add some lumps of ice, 
and let it remain half an hour before serving. A few slices 
of raw cucumber, or some sprigs of burrage, may be added. 
Instead of the lemon-peel, a pint of ripe raspberries, or four 
or five peaches or nectarines, cut in slices, will make a most 
delicious beverage. « 
Ginger-Pop.—Take .three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, the juice and rind of a 
Jemon, one ounce of bruised ginger, put the whole into a 
and pour over it four quarts of boiling water; let it 
stand till lukewarm, and then add a tablespoonful of yeast. 
When it has ceased boiling, bottle it off in small soda-water 
bottles or jars. It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 

Imperial—Another receipt for a very refreshing and 

wholesome beverage, if either heated from the weather or 
feverish from indisposition: Put into a jug that will con- 
tain three pints, half an ounce of cream of tartar, the juice 
ofa lemon, and the rind, pared very thin; pour boiling water 
over these, and add sugar to taste. When cold, it is fit for 
use. 

Cherry Effervescing Drink.—Take a pint of the juice of 
bruised cherries, filter until clear, and make into a syrup 
with half a pound of sugar; then add one ounce of tar- 
taric acid, bottle, and cork well. To a tumbler three parts 
full of water add two tablespoonfuls of the syrup, and a 
scruple of carbonate of soda; stir well, and drink while 
effervescing. 

Cider-Cup—Take a bottle of best cider, a bottle of soda- 


water, (both well iced,) two glasses of sherry, one small } 


glass of brandy, three slices of lemon, a little nutmeg, and 
four or five lumps of sugar. Mix well together, and adda 
sprig of burrage, a sprig of balm, and some lumps of ice. 
The cup should not be made until immediately before it is 
wanted, 

Moselle-Cup.—To each bottle of still or sparkling Moselle 
add one of soda-water, a glass of sherry or brandy, four or 
five thin slices of pine-apple, the peel of half a lemon, cut 
thin, powdered-sugar to taste, and some lumps of ice. A 
pint of strawberries, or some peaches or nectarines, may be 
used instead of pine-apple. 

Julep.—Take a glass of sherry, a small bit of mint, and 
sugar to taste; mix together in a large tumbler, add some 
pounded ice, and then pour on it a pint of cider; drink it 
when it effervesces. Half the quantity will be generally 
found enough, or the ingredients may be divided into two 
glasses, unless you have a soda-water glass. 

Drink for Hot Weather.—Two tablespoonfuls of Scotch 
‘atmeal put into a large tumbler or small jug, and filled up 
with clear, cold water, well stirred up, and allowed to settle 
only until'the large particles of meal fall to the bottom, 
forms a most refreshing drink in hot weather, and it 
quenches thirst more than any liquid. 

Lemonade au Lait.—The juice of seven lemons, which will 
Produce about half a pint; the same quantity of white-wine, 
three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar, and a quart of boil- 
ing water; mix, and when cold, add a pint of boiling milk; 
Iet it stand twelve hours, then pour through a jelly-bag. 

King-Cup—Take the juice and rind of a lemon, a lump 
of sugar, a small piece of bruised ginger, and pour on them 

about a pint and a half of boiling water; when cold, strain, 
* add 4 wineglassful of sherry, andice, 











Cool Summer Drink.—Take one pound finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar, one ounce of tartaric or citric acid, and twenty 
drops of essence of lemon. Mix immediately, and keep 
very dry. Two or three spoonfuls of this, stirred briskly 
in a tumbler of water, will make a very pleasant glass of 
lemonade. 

Indian Syrup—A delicious summer drink. Five pounds 
of lump-sugar, two ounces of citric acid, one gallon of boiling 
water; when cold, add half a drachm of essence of lemon, and 
half a drachm of spirits of wine; stir it well, and bottle it. 
About two tablespoonfuls to a glass of cold water. 

To Make a Sherry-Cobbler.—Half fill a large tumbler with 
ice reduced to flakes, add one or two teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered-sugar, the rind of half a lemon, and one or two glasses 
of sherry ; stir them well together and drink through a glass 
tube or straw. 

Milk-Lemonade.—Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf-sugar in one pint of boiling water, and mix with them 
a gill of lemon-juice and a gill of sherry; then add three 
gills of cold milk ; stir the whole well together and strain it. 

Cold Punch.—On the rind of a lemon pour half a pint of 
gin, add a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, a wineglassful of 
Maraschino, a pint and a half of water, and two bottles of 
iced-water. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Parsley and Butter —Wash and tie up a bunch of parsley. 
Put it in boiling water, and let it boil for five minutes. 
Drain it, cut off the stalks, and chop the leaves very fine. 
Put it into melted butter, wnich may be made by smoothly 
mixing a tablespoonful of flour with half a pint of water 
and two ounces of butter. Stir all one way. Let it boil 
about two minutes. 

To Stop a Leak.—Beat yellow soap and whiting, with a 
little water, into a thick paste. Rub this over the part 
where the leakage is, and it will be instantly stopped. 

To Make the Teeth Whitv.—A mixture of honey, with the 
purest charcoal, is an admirable cleanser. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fia. 1.—Carriace Dress oF GREEN SILK, trimmed with 
black velvet, which is bound with green silk; the bias band, 
which passes over the front, is finished with a deep fringe. 
White silk bonnet, trimmed with black velvet and a bunch 
of green leaves at the side. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse Dress or Licut-BLUE GRENADINE OVER 
Buivz Si1x.—The skirt is made with a long train and is per- 
fectly plain; the corsage is low, with short sleeves; over this 
is worn a Marie Antoinette fichu of lace. 

Fic. m1.—Evenine Dress or Pink S11x.—Over the long, 
plain skirt is an upper-skirt cut in long tabs, trimmed with 
fringe. A white puffed chemisette is worn under the low 
waist. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventna Dress or Waite Sporrep Gauze OVER 
A Warre Sirk Unper-Dress.—The bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed with a puffing of blue silk, put on diagonally; the 
same trimming forms braces and the short sleeves. Sash of 
wide, blue ribbon, edged with fringe. 

Fie. v.—WALEING Dress oF SULPHUR-CoLORED POoPLIN, 
trimmed with cherry-colored silk. The petticoat is short, 
and ornamented with an interlaced cherry-colored silk 
trimming. The upper-skirt is made rather long, but not 
with a full train, and is caught up in a puff behind in a 
band of ribbon, which hangs from each side of the waist in 
front. Small round hat. 

Fig. vi.—CarriaGE Dress oF LAVENDER-COLORED PoPLiN.— 
The skirt is long and plain. The sacque is of black silk, 
very short, and ornamented at the back with a broad 
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ribbon, which is tied low down in a large bow, and has ends 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the dress. 


Fig. vil.—Carriace Dress or Gray SiLK.—The sacque ‘s $ 


made with large plaits in the back, and has a guipure hood; 
the sacque is much longer at the back than at the sides, 
where it is gathered up with large knots of ribbon. 

Fig. vitt.—CorsaGeE Caprice is of black silk, with a deep 
basque formed entirely of ornamental fringe. The sleeves 
and body are also trimmed with fringe, and the whole body 
has quite a Spanish look. 

Fig. 1X.—CorsaGeE RIVERE oF BLAcK SILK, trimmed with 
gimp fringe and lace; with this body, as well as with the 
Caprice, a large crinoline puff is worn. 

GENERAL ReMARKS.—One of the prettiest new colors, which 
has been brought out, is the Baltic green, a soft, pale shade, 


) back it is ornamented with a bow of wide ribbon, the 
streamers to which fall lower than the waist. 

BonNeETS were supposed to have arrived at the minimum 
size last winter, but now they consist of a band of ribbon, a 
a bit of lace, and a rose; as some one wittily remarked, “ajj 
that one now sees of a bonnet is the milliner’s bill,” The 
enormous chignon, which is worn high on the head 
¢ necessitates this fashion, and throws the bonnet far oye 

the forehead. 

Rounp Harts present a greater variety of shapes this year 
than last summer. Besides quite flat toqnets, we see haty 
with high crowns, in the Louis XIII. style, and smal] Wat. 
teau hats, with coquettishly turned up brims. Louis XT], 

hats of golden-brown English straw, are ornamented with 
$a large curled feather thrown back over the crown, and 


with a blue tinge in it; the Metternich green has a dash of 3 fastened in front with a gold brooch. The border of the 


yellow, which makes it trying to most complexions. A 
light tea-rose color is also a new color; but the most showy 
is the nasturtium, (neither brown, nor yellow, nor orange, 
but a combination of all three,) which will be very popular 
for autumn, especially for brunettes. 

It is very important, in making up new dresses, to remem- 
ber that the three front widths only are gored, the other 
widths are all cut straight, and gathered at the waist, so as 
to give fullness at the back and sides. The short dresses, as 
well as the trained ones, are made in this way; and in order 
to be in the fashion the skirts must be very flat and plain 
in front, and very much puffed out at the back. Ruffles, 
pinked-out-ruches, pleated quillings, with the pleats re- 
versed; fringe, gimp, and rows of brocaded braid, are all 
popular for short, as well as for long costumes. The latter 
are a good deal trimmed with lace and bows of ribbon. But 
the trimming, as well as the style of making a dress, is so 
varied that it can be left to the taste of wearer, only remem- 
bering that it must be full at the back and plain in front. 

One of the leaders of fashion, in Paris, has endeavored 
to introduce short dresses for evening wear, but with only 
partial success ; for whilst every one acknowledges the com- 
fort of the short dress for dancing or in a crowded room, 
the long train has such a graceful, dignified look, that most 
persons are unwilling to give it up; moreover, the short 
dress requires very pretty feet, which all women have not. 
Quite recently a few dresses made a reasonable and conve- 
nient length, and called “round-skirted costumes,” have 
been adopted. They have no train, neither are they very 
short; they are, in fact, a return to the proper medium, 
which has so long been abandoned. It is a fashion that has 
already been extensively adopted. 

Many white dresses have been made, embroidered with 
black, red, or maize-colored wool; the patterns are worked 
in point Russe, and sometimes mixed with fine braid. The 
embroidery follows the outline of the skirt, and comes up 
over each width, gradually decreasing toward the waist. 
Upon the bodice it describes a corselet with braces, a fichu, 
or square pelerine. Often a mantle to match is added to 
the dress. 

Long, wide sashes are more than ever fashionable, they 
are often made of the same material as the dress, and trim- 
med with cross-strips and fringes; with dressy toilets, the 
sashes are of wide ribbon, plain or brocaded; they are 
arranged in flat loops, with long scarf-lapels, fastened at 
the back. 

MANTILLAS, SACQUES, ETC., as will be seen by our wood- 
cuts, are of various patterns, and no one appears to have 
a preference. The Marie Antoinette fichu has been very 
popular all summer; but as the cooler weather approaches, 
must be replaced by something that will cover the arms 
and chest. The Marie Antoinette fichus are cut in twenty 
different forms. The “Countess” fichu (one of the varieties) 
is suitable to very ‘youthful figures; it is worn low in the 
shoulders, and has the effect of a scarf with long, round 
ends, which ends usually terminate with a ruche; at the 


hat is of brown velvet. A barrette hat of white straw hasy 
demi-high crown. It is ornamented in front with a bran 
of hedge-roses ; a long feather droops on one side. 

Caps very much resemble the tulle bonnets of the Season; 
they have mantilla-veils or long scarf-lapels falling at the 
back. A cap of white blond, with a veil, is ornamented with 
a bunch of snow-drops, placed on one side, within a puffing 
of pink-embroidered blond, and of black blond. This puffing 
goes all round the cap, and forms a diadem in front ; the yell 
is of embroidered blond. Other caps are made entirely of 
black Spanish blond. This Spanish blond is nothing but 
silk tulle, embroidered with raised patterns in black silk, 
The cap is composed of a round crown, and two lappets, 
3 which are tied in front, or left loose at the back, at ple- 
$ sure. A bunch of roses, of violets, or other flowers, is placed 
on one side, 

MornInG JACKETS are still made of a loose shape, but 
for wearing out-of-dors, they are made tight-fitting, with 
basques. Moreover, the small over-garments with waist 
bands, which are now worn out-of-doors, resemble jackets 
much more than paletots; no dress bodice need be wom 
under these small, tight-fitting garments. 
$ Amonest THE NovELTIES are some clear white muslia 
3 aprons, with lace insertions and edging, and a colored rib 
: bon run through the band. Worn with delicate silks o 
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muslin the effect is charming. 

Tue NecKLAcEs also are larger than ever; and people ar 
not content with these alone, but wear also a locket ons 
ribbon tied tight round the throat, with the necklace falling 
below. Sometimes bows of ribbon are worn in front of the 
neck, and the lockets hang from them. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Costume ror LittLe Caiwp.—The dress is of white 
pique, braided in a pattern with cherry-colored braid. 
Square neck. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Youne Giri.—The skirt is short, 
and is made of a blue and white striped summer silk. It 
is high in the neck, and has the long sleeves replaced by 
white canmibric sleeves. A Marie Antoinette, trimmed with 
fringe, ties at the back. White straw hat, with a blue gauze 
veil tied at the back. 

Fie. m1.—A LittLe Greu’s Dress or WHITE ALPACA, trim- 
med with black velvet and velvet buttons. The upper-skirt 
and low basque body are of crimson and black poplin, trim- 
med with black velvet. Round straw hat, with a black velvet 
top. © 
Fie. tv.—A Gret’s Dress or Waite ALPACA, with folds at 
tle bottom looped up with bands of blue silk. Redingole . 
of blue fancy cloth spotted with white, trimmed with bands 
of blue silk and large blue buttons, and fastened slantways.. 
White straw hat, turned up on one side with blue velvet. _ 

Fic. v.—Boy’s Cosrome or Gray SumMER CiorH, bound 
with very wide silk braid. : 
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THE ECHO AMONG THE HILLS. 
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BONNETS. WALKING DRESS. 
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BONNETS. WALKING DRESS. 
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COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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